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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
New Yrar’s Day has come and gone, yet Europe is neither re- 
lieved of its load nor informed of its future. The Emperor Na- 
poleon has addressed the Corps Diplomatique, as he was bound in 
courtesy to do, and has said what amounts to nothing, as he was 
bound by prudence to do. Those only who deemed that the 
precedent of 1859 would be followed, have been disappointed. 
They are very few. We all desire peace ; the Emperor desires 
peace, and we agree with him that if a friendly understanding is 
maintained, peace will be maintained, and that if a friendly 
understanding is not maintained, peace will not be maintained. 
The words spoken at the Tuileries do not affect the question at 
issue, and do not remove one iota of uncertainty. The policy of 
France in Italy and Syria still gives rise to suspicions, and it is 
simply impossible, with the best-intentions, to place any reliance 
on a power which aids King Francisayith a fleet at Gaeta, and 
thus refuses to acknowledge the force and validity of the prin- 
ciple—universal suffrage—which is always loudly dé:lared to be 
the basis of the Imperial throne ; a power which props up the tem- 
poral power of the Pope against the known wishes of the Roman 
ple. 

Pe'the debt of Italy to France was cancelled on the 24th of 
March, 1859, when Savoy and Nice were claimed and yielded 
up. Ifany remained, it has been sponged off by the conduct 
of Admiral Le Barbier de Tinan. Victor Emmanuel, hu- 
miliated by non-success, has returned to Turin, and the army 
of Italy is allowed to waste away in the muddy trenches be- 
fore Gaeta. In return for the affection of Italy, the Emperor re- 
eeives the thanks and gratitude of a Bourbon; and, taking ad- 
vantage of a situation he has created, urges upon the Italians 
that deadly scheme of a Confederation which they have rejected. 
Well might Garibaldi seek the rocks of Caprera ; well may Ca- 
vour grow sick in body and mind, The New Year’s demon- 
stration at the Tuileries, taken in connexion with facts, 
strengthens, instead of weakening those views which we formed 
in surveying the future from the basis of the past, and we can 
never be sure, from day to day, that some scheme will not ripen 
which will overset all calculations. Even the poor Pope feels the 
terrible effects of Imperial friendship and Imperial inscrutability ; 
and, knowing not which way to turn, simply vents his impotent 
wrath upon pamphleteers and the sons of darkness. 

- So far as Austria is concerned in the great quarrel now rush- 
ing on to a definite issue, she seems determined to lose as fast as 
she gains. It was a base thing to demand the extradition of 
Count Teleki ; it was a baser thing to suggest his arrest. The 
grace of the pardon accorded to the kidnapped refugee is en- 
tirely destroyed by the measures adopted to kidnap him. How 
shortsighted is Austria! At a moment when she has yielded to 
the dictates of wisdom or policy, and is making unheard-of and, 
for her, gigantic efforts to recover the support of her Hungarian, 
Tyrolean, Bohemian subjects, she demonstrates her inherent 
bad faith by imposing on a minor power the duty of spy and 
Policeman, and then expects credit for granting a pardon to the 
man she had waylaid and arrested. Is this the work of the 
Rechberg element ? If so, what trust can be reposed in the 
Promises Baron von Schmerling is allowed to make in the name 
of a perfidious Court. Nor is this all. Before the new Minister 
can organize his central Parliament, the Court, of its own will, 
Unjustly imposes its paper money upon the Venetians; and this 


| is properly regarded as a second instance of bad faith. Hungary, 
in the mean time, grows strong; the question is, will she be 
permitted to grow strong enough, and, if a check be interposed, 
| will she flame out into war ? 
Prussia has lost a King, who, for some years, has been inca- 
| pable of attending to any business. A good man, and a weak 
King, Frederick William ever found himself unequal to the work 
| in hand. That leader which Germany thirsts for is not yet pro- 
vided by the house of Hohenzollern, and perhaps she will have 
to wait for her chief until the cannon on the frontier calls him 
| from his obscurity. 





| The Cabinet of Mr. Buchanan has suffered a further mutila- 
tion in the retirement of General Cass, who resigned because the 
President would not consent to coerce seceding States back into 
the Union. Ofcourse temporary successors have been found both 
for Mr. Cass and Mr. Cobb. The resignations of these politicians 
ure of no importance now, except in so far as they show the con- 
fusion which reigns at Washington. 

Although South Carolina has, perhaps, seceded formally, signs 
of a compromise abound. Even South Carolina has chosen a 
moderate man, Colonel Pickens, for governor. Georgia, how- 
ever, shows a reluctance to adopt hasty measures; Mr. Toombs 
having set himself against immediate secession, and suggested a 
compromise. In fact, except with some resolute Southerners and 
resolute republicans, compromise was the order of the day. Mr. 
Crittenden, Mr. Toombs, General Scott, the House of Representa- 
tives, the Senate, were all for compromise. The Republicans are 
asked to surrender their cherished principle of the non-extension 
of slavery and the abolition of s!avery in the district of Columbia, 
and to concede the whole country South of 36° 30° to the slave- 
owners. Will they do so? ‘The prospect is fair on the face of 
it, but if the question of compromise or secession has really fallen 
into the hands of the people, as we are told it has, how can it be 
hoped that mob passion will save the Union ? 

In the meantime, the Southerns live in fear and trembling, 
redouble their always tremendous precautions against the slaves, 
and listen nightly for the dread signal of insurrection. The 
value of slave ‘‘ property” has fallen 50 per cent. If this be so 
on the mere mention of secession, what will it be should secession 
become an accomplished fact? Mr. Buchanan, painting the 
condition of the Union in the darkest colours, had recommended 
that the 4th of January should be kept as a day of humiliation, 
fasting, and prayer. This is an eloquent fact. The 4th of 
January 1861, will henceforth be almost as famous as the 4th of 
July 1776. 


Lord Palmerston and Lord Derby, the latter by letter and 
through his son, Lord Stanley, have both turned the Christmas 
holidays to account by giving encouragement to the Volunteers. 
They have given capital advice; Lord Derby busying himself 
with rifle ranges and rifle practice, setting forth sound views ; 
and Lord Palmerston warning the Romsey men not to neglect 
steady battalion manmuvres, Mr. Cardwell has made a good 
common-place Ministerial speech at Oxford, saying nothing new, 
and saying it well. The political event of the week is the trial 
and condemnation of Mr. Horsman, at Stroud. He met his con- 
stituents, to explain his position and conduct in reference to the 
pest, and very gallantly he vindicated his course and his right 
to independent action. But he was condemned by the men as- 
sembled to hear him on Wednesday, and again on Thurs- 





day. Our surprise ceases, however, when we find that 
the leader of the malcontents was the peace-at-any-price 
partisan, Mr. Bowly. It must be admitted that, ‘by op- 
posing reform and opposing the Commercial Treaty, and 
using in so doing very bitter language, Mr. Horsman placed 
himself in a position not at all likely to be understood. We 
cannot wholly agree with him, nor wholly exclude him from all 
sympathy. There were and are grounds for his apprehensions 
touching a neighbouring power, and a show of strong principle 
in his opposition to the Treaty. But we cannot agree with him 
in his wholesale censures on public men, which have the air of 
personal hostility. It is not likely, however, that Mr. Horsman’s 
seat for Stroud is endangered by the peace-at-any-price party, 
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and he is wise in not rushing to accept the Chiltern Hundreds, 
because of the disaffection of not the most English-minded sec- 
tion of his constituents. 


The Warrior has been launched, and we have now an iron- 
eased ship afloat, She will serve well as an experiment. If she 
answer, we may build more Warriors. In the interval of trial, 
there is no justification for suspending the construction of a single 
wooden ship. 





—¢ he Court, 


Tue Queen, the Prince Consort, and the Royal children have gone to 
Osborne ; arriving there on Wednesday morning. 

Before leaving Windsor Castle, her Majesty was present at the annual 
distribution of her gifts to the poor on New Year’s Day. Accompanied 
7 the Princess Alice, the Queen drove out in a sledge, driven by Sir 

ward Bowater, on Saturday. On the preceding evening, Prince Louis 
of Hesse took leave. 

The Prince Consort travelled to Cambridge on Monday, and visited 
Madingley Hall, the future residence of the Prince of Wales. 

Mr. Loch, Lord Elgin’s private secretary, the Duke of Somerset, and 
Mr. Charles Villiers, have been guests at Windsor Castle. 


Che Abetropolis. 


On Thursday afternoon, a Royal Commission, of which the Lord 
Chancellor was at the head, attended in the House of Lords and formally 
prorogued Parliament from that day, to which it had stood adjourned, 
— Tuesday, the 5th of February, then to meet for the despatch of 

usiness, 


The hop-growers are taking vigorous steps to secure that on which 
there now appears to be a general agreement among them—the total re- 
peal of both Excise and Customs duties on hops. Acting on the advice 
of Mr. Beresford Hope, at a recent meeting of Kent and Sussex planters, 
a “Central Hop Duty Repeal Association ” has been formed, having an 
office in London. 

Mr. Thomas Dakin, of Abchurch Lane, has been unanimously elected 
Alderman of Candlewick Ward, in the room of the late Sir George Carroll. 

Ashare of public bounty flowed this Christmas towards the Leicester 
Square Soup-kitchen, in the shape of beef, plums, currants, bread, biscuits, 
brandy, and tea, with sufficient cash to subsidize the services of butchers, 
bakers, grocers, and others, so that 670 families were rendered happy for the 
day in spite of penury and distress. Each family received 4 lbs. of good 
roasting beef, 24 lbs. of plum-pudding, boiled in the soup-coppers, a half- 
quartern loaf, 2 oz. of tea, } lb. of sugar, and some biscuits. 

Dickens, a messenger at the War Office, committed suicide on Tuesday 
morning by drowning in the Serpentine ; he had previously penned a letter 
to a relative informing him of his intention. This is the third suicide that 
has been committed by lower officials of the above office within the last 
twelve months. 

The Post Office Library and Literary Association is now so large that a 
more commodious reading-room is required. ‘To provide funds for the fur- 
niture and fittings of this new room, the committee, with the sanction of 
the Postmaster-General, have made arrangements for the delivery of a 
course of lectures to the members of the association and their friends, 
Entrance to these lectures will be by tickets, the money paid for which will 
agg to the purchase of the furniture. Mr. Anthony Trollope, Mr. 
Hughes (author of Tom Brown's School-days, &c.), Mr. G. H. Lewes 
— of the Biographical History of Philosophy, Seaside Studies, &c.), 

r. George Grossmith, Mr. T. A. Trollope (author of the Girlhood of Cathe- 
rine de Medici, A Decade of Italian Women, &e.), Mr. Thomas Hood, Mr. 
Edmund Yates, Mr. West, and Mr. Scudamore have consented to take part 
in the course, The first lecture, ‘‘ On the Civil Service as a Profession,” 
was delivered last night by Mr. Anthony Trollope ; the second, for the 18th 
instant, ‘On Good Authors at a Discount,” by Mr. Edmund Yates. Both 
these gentlemen are members of the Post-Oflice service. 

** A Templar” complains of the tiresome prolixity of the sermons at the 
Temple Church; the clergy are not advancing with the age, which has 
shortened pleadings and almost extinguished demurrers. There are other 
oo besides the Temple where sermons might be advantageously short- 
ened. 

The want of large covered spaces for the drilling of Volunteers in the 
evening is much felt. It is difficult to find buildings sufficiently spacious, 
and the cost of erecting them has been beyond the means of most corps. 
Captain Fowkes, R.E., has lately constructed a shed at South Kensington, 
for the use of the lst Middlesex Engineers, which seems to have solved the 

roblem of economy. The shed is 90 feet long by 40 feet wide, and about 
feet high; it is made of wood without framing, covered with felt and 
oiled canvass. The cost hus been only 82/., which has been paid by the 
Volunteer Engineers, out of their own subscriptions. A large meeting is to 
take place on the 12th of January at the South Kensington Museum, in aid 
of the building fund of the Lambeth School of Art ; and it #s proposed that 
this occasion shall be used to exhibit this drill shed to the public, in order 
to show Volunteers at what a trifling cost they may be provided with 
covered spaces. 

A joint meeting of the shareholders and bondholders of the Grand Trunk 
of Canada Railway Company was held on Wednesday. Mr. Newmarch ex- 
pounded, with great clearness and force, the claims of the bondholders upon 
the Canadian Government—* There is a strong feeling in this country that 
they have a fair right to look for assistance to the Canadian Government. 
On the faith of the prospectus, they had subscribed 10,000,000/., and the 
Canadian Government had shown their patronage by subscribing 3,000,000/. 
There were two leading London names, agents and directors on the part of 
the Canadian Government. It was on the faith and reliance of the Govern- 
ment that the subscriptions were obtained. The Government have contri- 
buted not more than one-third of the estimated cost of the line. The ex- 
penditure of 14,000,0007. has taken place in Canada in the course of seven 
years, to the great advantage of the country, and a first-class line of 1000 
miles in length has been constructed. Comparing the support given to such 
undertakings in India, Ceylon, Brazil, and other countries, where guaran- 
tees of 5 per cent or 6 per cent were given on the total outlay, it would be 
seen that they have a moral right to the assistance they require. He trusts 
they will be able to show the Legislature that it would be for the advantage 
of Canada in many respects that the requisite aid should be granted. He 





would be able to show the eople of Canada that their interests and those of 
he Grand Trunk are identical. 


It will be placed before them purely as a 








commercial undertaking, and they will tell them that it shall be managed 
with a view to making « profit on the outlay. The postal subsidy is 20,0007. 
a rear and every one knows the service is worth four times that amount, 
If it is fixed at 80,000/. a year, there will be found a considerable arrear due 
If they had means to provide 
proper accommodation for the traffic, he believed the amount of receipts 


to them, and that is one mode of relief. 


would be considerably increased.”” A committee was appointed to investj. 
gate the affairs of the Company; it is composed of shareholders and bond- 
holders ; and there appears to be a prospect of harmonious action between 
all parties interested. 

The commercial failures in London in 1860, produced bad debts to the ex. 
tent of 3,574,641/. ; the assets, subject to the expense of collection and dig. 
tribution, showed an average dividend of 7s. 6d, in the pound, 

Joint Stock Companies of various kinds and designs were started in 1860, 
the amount of whose proposed capital was no less than 17,230,000/7. Only 
one-fourth have been withdrawn from the share market; the rest are jp 
prosecution. 


Mr. Warde, of Clopton House, Warwickshire, has been removed from the 
commission of the peace by the Lord Chancellor. After receiving an answer 
to a letter addressed to Mr. Warde, calling upon him for his defence, the 
Lord Chancellor decided that, in his evidence given in a recent trial, Mr, 
Warde showed a recklessness of conduct, and an unconsciousness of the dis- 
tinction between right and wrong, which proved him te be a person wholly 
unfit to be intrusted with the power of taking part in the administration of 
the criminal law. 


The ceremony of presenting colours to the 11th Hampshire Volunteers, 
took place on Thursday at Romsey. The presentation was made by Mrs, 
Henderson, the wife of Captain Henderson, the Commandant of the 
corps. Lord Palmerston was present with Lady Palmerston. THe said— 

‘* My friends, men of the Romsey Rifles, I congratuiate you first of all 
upon your soldier-like appearance upon the ground. Next, I congratulate 
you upon the valuable present you have received today from Lady Mill, and 
T can only exhort you to remember that national expression to which one of 
our great poets (Dryden) gave birth—‘ None but the brave deserve the fair,’ 
Iam sure you will deserve by your bravery, whenever an occasion shall 
present itself, all the smiles which the Hampshire beauties may have it in 
their power to bestow upon their valiant men inarms. I wish you cordially 
success, both in your warlike operations, if ever you should be called upon 
to perform them, and also in those more agreeable avocations of peace which 
recommend you to the favour of your fair countrywomen.” 

A banquet was spread later in the day. Captain Henderson proposed 
“The Health of Lord Palmerston.” Lord Palmerston in responding, said 
it was impossible for any person who had any share in the responsibility 
of conducting the affairs of this great country, not to take the most 
lively interest in this Volunteer movement, which, although of recent 
origin, has obtained so important a development; and it would be diffi- 
cult for any person who sees how this movement has been progressing, 
and what features it has assumed in his own immediate neighbourhood, 
‘not to feel proud as I do of the corps which has been raised in this 
town of Romsey.” Every man who serves his sovereign and his coun- 
try in this happy land is a Volunteer; and therefore, although you, said 
Lord Palmerston, addressing the Volunteers, “may emphatically, and by 
way of distinction, be called the Volunteers of England, you must not 
assume to yourselves any peculiar merit for your voluntary services as 
your share, although no doubt you would share the glories of the Army, 
the Navy, and the Militia, if ever your country required your services ”"— 

**Tt would be presumption in any man, who is merely a civilian, to give 
you any advice as to the manner in which you should perform your duties, 
or acquire the proper skill and science necessary for the proper performance 
of those duties. But I may be permitted to remind you that the duties of 
the Rifle Corps to which you belong are greater, and require a larger degree 
of skill and science, than those of corps formed on a different principle; 
because you have not only to learn the duties which more properly belong 
to what is called battalion exercise, and you may be sure that, howeee 
circumstances or recent events have led men to think that loose and irregu- 
lav troops are a match for those which are organized on a more skilled and 
steady principle, you will find that in order to give effect to your determi- 
nation to do good service to your country, you must acquire the steadiness 
of battalion movements, and something more than the mere activity of 
skirmishing parties. But if you need an encouragement, all that is neces- 
sary is that you should look to what your countrymen have done in different 
parts of the world. It was said in former times that we were not a wili- 
tary nation—that we were skilful and brave upon the ocean, but that our 
tastes and habits did not lead us to equal military distinction. But there 
are certain historical records of the Peninsular war and Waterloo that sufli- 
ciently refute any opinion of that sort.” 

The conduct of the civilians at the Sepoy mutiny, ought to induce the 
civilian Voluntecrs of this country to pursue that course which they have 
begun. 


Mr. Cardwell met the Fifty-ninth Lodge of the Order of Ancient 
Druids, at the Town-hall of Oxford, on New Year's Day. He defended 
the House of Commons from the imputation of talkativeness, The 
House had “ listened to noble efforts of eloquence, such as perhaps n0 
other popular assembly in the world was ever privileged to listen to. 
We had high and lofty expressions of the position of our country in the 
face of other nations which were worthy of the leading representatives 
of this free and generous people.” 

“Among those 150 Acts that we passed into law, there will be found 
many which were the result of labour and the offspring of thought; and, 
although they were not the subject of party conflicts or keen disputes, 
nevertheless, by the consent and codperation of politicians of all shades, 
they were inserted in the statute-book, and will, I believe, confer lasting 
benefits on the whole community. But, gentlemen, your popular institu- 
tions, of which the House of Commons is the chief, and that free press 
which, coéperating with them, so collects and distributes the united intelli- 
gence of the whole people, that England now presents the spectacle of 4 
country in which the reason and enlightened conviction of the entire nation 
prevail and govern in the last tesort,—I say, that those popular institutions 
give to your councils in the eye of the world a weight and a force which no 
other institutions have ever given to the councils of any other State, avd 
which, even among ourselves, were, probably, never raised to a greater 
height than they are at this moment.” 

Mr. Cardwell eculogized the milita : 
in hopeful terms as to the material advantages and consequent effects of 
the treaty with France. Coming to Italy, Mr. Cardwell said— 

“You Save watched with interest and hailed with delight the results of 


operations in China; and spoke 
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the confliet in which that noble people have been engaged. You have seen 
the clergy and the laity, the rich and the poor, side by side contending to 
shake off the tyranny to which they had been so long subjected. What 
does the great Minister of Italy tell you is his aim and object? Why, to 
raise his country after the example and according to the model of England, 
which he truly designates ‘ the classic mother of liberty.’”. And, gentlemen, 
vou know that with Italy the struggle is not over when the strife of arms 
has ceased, but the real question is whether, when the victory in the 
field is won, her people will be able to build up for themselves those popu- 
Jar institutions by which they desire to be governed, which they have to 
create by their own wisdom and their own exertions, and which you, by the 
blessing of Providence, have derived as an inheritance from your ancestors, 
and mean to transmit unimpaired to your posterity >” 

He expressed his sympathy with the people of “that great Republic 
jn another hemisphere, whose origin is the same as ours, whose laws, 
languaze, and literature have descended from our own.” Mr. Cardwell 
then passed to his own department, and said— 

‘Gentlemen, in these blessings lam happy to tell you that the sister 
island shares in a signal and remarkable degree. Ireland has been more 
severely tried, perhaps, by the harvest of the year which has just closed 
than her richer sister England. The time is not long gone by when her 
warm-hearted population had not the pursuits gf industry open to them, for 
there were no means of obtaining wages for the labour of the day. But 
those times are now happily past, and in Ireland there is growing up a spirit 
of industry, a desire for improvement, and a thirst after knowledge and the 
blessings of education which bid fair year by year to raise her more and 
more in the scale of nations. Depend upon it that, side by side, the two 
sister kingdoms will continue to flourish and ‘mprove, forming one united 
empire, the envy of surrounding nations, and the happiness of the people 
who inhabit them.” 


Mr. Horsman met his constituents at Stroud, on Wednesday, to give 
az. account of his stewardship. Ile congratulates the country that we 
have ended “the calamitous Chinese war.” There is another war for 
which the note of preparation “has been sounded,” and when it breaks 
out, the interests of England in the Adriatic will take her into the thickest 
of the fray.” Parliament had been elected and the Government con- 
structed upon “a comprehensive Reform Bill;” two sessions have passed 
away, and where is the bill? ‘* What service to the cause of Reform had 
been rendered by Lord John Russell's cunningly-devised legislation, un- 
scrupulous machinations, and successful manwuvres, by which the public 
interest had been sacrificed to personal and private ends?’’ He took his 
own course as to the French treaty; he made no apology, for many who 
condemned his opinions have seen reason to modify theirown, His con- 
stituents have forgotten all about it. Mr. Horsman criticized the con- 
duct of Lords Palmerstor and John Russell and Mr. Bright as to the 
Treaty— 

There was an impression in the House of Commons that it was the noble 
Lord’s pledge with regard to the Reform Bill that caused the conversion of 
Members to the Treaty. It was supposed to have been found that the Re- 
form Ministry was about to be brought to an untimely end by its own in- 
ability to grapple with Reform; for when, in the recess, the Cabinet as- 
sembled to frame their measure, such ardent Reformers were they that it 
was said the fifteen Members of the Council held no less than fifteen different 
opinions on Reform, and that such unflinching and uncompromising Re- 
formers were they that they did not agree ona single principle, and they 
differed upon every detail until the fragmentary bill became a confused mass 
of useless statistics. But, then, something must be done to continue to the 
country the blessings of a Reform Ministry even without the blessing of 
Reform. It was stated that the wiles of seeret diplomacy were set to work ; 
and it was discovered that, although the most ardent Reformers were sincere 
and determined on Reform, they were much more ardent worshippers of 
peace, and of commerce as a blessed instrument of peace ; and it was advised 
that if a bad Reform Bill could be supplemented by a good French Treaty 
the Government might still go on and the Liberal copartnery be kept out of 
the Gazette. The ‘Treaty was rapidly negotiated, and they could say— 

** We struck in time, the bargain was agreed, 

We still have shifts against a time of need. 

The rats that always trust to one poor hole, 

They never can be rats of any soul.” 
: The Treaty was ushered in in the Queen's speech as a measure of vast 
importance; the Queen prorogued Parliament without mentioning it. 
Passing from the Treaty, Mr. Horsman inveighed against the party who 
conceived it— 

There was a middle-class party—happily a very small portion of intelligent 
and moral and soundhearted English middle class—so small that he hoped 
it had no disciples in Stroud—whose principle of action is trade at any 
price ; and there was enthroned in high places a more aristocratic party, 
whose principle had been place and patronage at any price. Now, these two 
parties had nothing in common except an inability to see or hear anything 
that did not tell in favour of their own views. He believed that they de- 
spised each other most cordially ; but they assisted each other most effectu- 
ally. He would not place them on the same level, for Mr. Cobden, Mr. 
Gladstone, and Mr. Bright, had this very high title to our respect. We 
might deem them unsound in opinion, illogical in their conclusions, but we 
felt them to be strong because they were known to be sincere, and at times 
even fanatical in their belief. He would not degrade them by a comparison 
with mere purse-worshipping politicians, who possessed neither the fire of 
patriotism nor the pride of statesmanship—men who made merchandise of 
the constitution and safety of England by sudden conversions, not veiled 
even in the decent hypocrisy of converted sinners, but rather exhibiting the 
profligate audacity of some cool, calculating, skilful gamester, whose cha- 
racter is so well known that he surprises nobody, while he sticks at nothing, 

Mr. Horsman thinks the faults of the Budget are ‘universally acknow- 
leged :” it is the first principle of a Budget that it balances the expen- 
diture ; but the last Budget did no such thing— 

It professed to find an income of 71,000,000/. to balance an expenditure 
of 71,000,0002., but they managed to do this by borrowing 4,000,000/. from 
the income of 1861, creating a deficiency to that extent. Besides that, they 
took an insufticient estimate for the Chinese war, and nothing at all for our 
new fortifications. 
Paper-duty, aud make up that deticiency by adding to the Income-tax. To 
that proposal he objected on two grounds—first, that the revenue could not 
spare the Paper-duty, and next, that it was a less objectionable tax than 
the Income-tax. And he should be surprised if his constituents did not 

agree with him in that conclusion. Ou the first point, there could be no 
difference of opinion. Taxes ought to be repealed when there was a surplus, 
but that there was none was proved by the fact that the Government had to 
Impose new taxes, and also to raise a loan. It was obvious, then, that the 
revenue could not bear the repeal of the Paper-cuty. Now, with respect to 
the second point. It was said that the l’aper-duty was a more objectionable 
tax than the Income-tax. To that he entirely objected, and on a ground 
Putting aside the moral and consti- 





also that interested his constituents. 
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tutional grounds, he would assert that merely upon a fiscal comparison of 
their merits, the Income-tax was much more odious, oppressive, and objee- 
tionable than the Paper-duty. It was said that the Income- tax was a direet 
tax, and that, as all direct taxes fell on the rich, the Income-tax ought te 
be a popular tux. Now, there never was a greater financial fallacy. The 
returns which had been published showed that the tax fell with a cruel end 
crushing weizht upon the poor man whose income was 150/., while the per- 
son who paid on an income of 50,000/. a year hardly felt the pressure at all 
The number of persons who paid on 10007, per annum was 845, while the 
number who paid on 150/. was 145,694,—not less than 172 times as many. 
The income of those at 1000/, a year was put « at 7S6,800/., while the 
income of the poor class was charged on 13,667,357/. The amount actually 
paid by those assessed at 1000/7, was 22,950/., while the amount paid by the 
oe classes was 318,795/. But comparing the pressure on incomes of 150! 
a year with incomes over 100,000/. the result was still more remarkable, for 
51 individuals were paying on that amount, while 145,691 were paying on 
150/., the sum paid 5,026, 800/., and in the other 
13,617,257/. 

{Ie condemns the practice of agitation, which sects “class against 
class; "’ the upper class is not alone composed of the landed gentry, for 
150 members of the middle class who make 
100,000/. per annum: there are not fifty noblemen who have that in- 
come, ‘There is an aristocracy of millowners as well as an aristocracy of 
landowners : only the other day the Queen clevated the son of a poor 
shepherd tothe Louse of Lords. Mr, Ilorsman reviewed his own career 
as a Radical and administrative refurmer— 

When he first entered Parliament, the Radical party had leaders of 
whom any party might be proud, They were men of high character, great 
eminence, and vast political knowlege, with most of whom he was very 
well acquainted. They had their councils and their organization, but he 
never was directly or indirectly associated with them, and for this reason- 
that there were from the first differences of principle between them and him 








on in one case being 


They were for organic change as an instrument of improved administrative 
government ; whereas, from the first day he entered larliament, he avowed 


his principle to be improved ad.ninistrative government in every department 
as the best means of effecting organic change. Whether in the Army, the 
Navy, the Church, or the Law,—colonial or foreign administration at home 
or abroad—he had voted in faveur of those improvements, whatever might be 
the Ministry. There was not a single question in which he had net been 
in advance of the Liberal Government themselves when they were out of 
i He had always protested against that blind and suicidal policy of the 
3 by which they refused concession after concession, until they had die- 
gusted and broken up their party, They aimed at resuscitating and recen- 
structing themselves in office by promising a Reform Bill, 

Mr. Horsman next addressed his attention to the national defences, 
which he told an amusing history. 

Last year it was charged against him that he had submitted a proposal te 
; shocked the friends of ccon my as We ll as the 
sincere advocates of peace. When he said that the Emperor might mean 
invasion, it was said It was a provocation to war. When be stated that the 
expenditure for the defence of the country would be 8,000,000/., it was eaid 
thut he was extravagant. When he went further, and said the sum should 
be raised by loan, some persons thought he was labouring under insanity. 
It was upon t oceasion that Lord Palmerston sneered at what he called 
** the rifle fever.” During the recess, the ritle fever began to spread, The 
Prime Minister caught it, and became a rifleman and the vice-president of a 
rifle association. ext session, the Queen congratulated Parliament on the 
progress of the rifle fever, and afew months afterwards reviewed some 
22,000 rifle patients. Lut, to crown all, in July, 1859, his proposition 
having been defeated, Lord Palmerston, in July, 1860, came forward, 
reproduced his (Mr. llorsman’s) arguments and his proposal, pointed to the 
Emperor of the French much more strongly than he (Mr. Horsman) had 
done, took the sum of 10,000,000/,, and even the most novel and boldest 
part of his scheme—namely, that the sum should be raised by the way of 
loan. Ofcourse, a large majority having followed Lord Palmerston inte 
the lobby when he opposed his (Mr. Horsman’s) plan, a still larger majority 
followed him when he accepted it, 

He justified his course on foreign affairs ; the Government had adopted 
his views, for although he was at issue with the Liberal party, there was 
not one of the questions on which, before the close of the discussion, they 
did not come round to his views-— 

There was no vote, or sentiment, or speech, of which he had the smallest 
cause to feel regret. He was sensible of the general kindness and courtesy 
he experienced from his constituents; and, although he knew that some of 
them difiered from him, and he was afraid would always do so, yet they were 
frank and manly opponents. Ue did not ask any one for their clemency, 
merey, or even for their forbearance. He stood there for justice ; and not te 
him alone, but justice to themselves, They had sent him to Parliament te 
represent their principles. He would ask them to which of the prineiptee 
they sent him to represent had he ever proved himself false? (Cries of 
* To every one.’) We hoped he should not be met by an evasion like that, 
but that they would tell which specitie principle had he been false to. They 
sent him to Parliament charged with their political interests, which one had be 
abandoned? They did not send him to Parliament to be a mongrel spaniel 
or a lackey. of “* Wes tch-dog.””) But one ot 
their complaints was, that he barked too much. He did not come there ae 
the ally or nominee of any particular party ; but if the constituency woul 
hold a public meeting, and allow him to express his sentiments, and they 
thought him worthy to represent them, he should feel it a pride and honour 
to undertake that service. On that understanding he went into Parliament, 
and he now stood before them bold and strong in the conviction that he had 
done his duty to them; that their Parliamentary good name, their high 
character, their unsullied honour, had not been damaged in his keeping ; 
he had not served them, perhaps, as ably as they might have desired, but 
this testimony he deserved—that he had them industriously, 
inde pendently, and faithfully, to the best of the ability that God had giver 
him. 

The electors frequently interrupted Mr, Horsman, and one of them, 
Mr. Bowly, moved a resolution, which was carried almost unanimously- 

** That this meeting, having listened to the address of Mr. Horsman, re- 
grets that he has felt it his duty to pursue a course of Parliamentary con- 
duct during the past session of which it eannot but record its disapprobatiow 
—a course which, in their opinion, is « ileulated neither to promote peace or 
liberty in Europe, nor the true honour of this empire. This meeting desires 
to express its confidence in her Majesty's Government, and feels disap- 
pointed that, during the late session of Parliament, instead of receiving the 
support of Mr, Horsman, to which it was entitled, it was subjected to ree 
peated attacks, which this meeting considers undeserved.” 

Mr. Horsman said that, notwithstanding the vote, le hoped to be, for 
many years, the Liberal representative of the Liberal constituency of 
Stroud. 

Mr. Horsman again addressed his constituents at Stroud on Thursday. 
At the close of his speech a resolution was proposed, to the effect ** That 
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4 
this meeting, having heard Mr. Horsman’s explanation of his votes and 
speeches in the late session of Parliament, are decidedly of opinion that 
his views and conduct are so much at variance with the Liberal con- 
stituency of Stroud, that he no longer represents them in Parliament.” 
The majority for the resolution was very large. Mr. Horsman refused 
to resign. 














A meeting was held on Friday week, at the Corn Exchange, Preston, 
for the purpose of forming a County Rifle Association. The magnates 
of Lancashire, political, municipal, and commercial, attended in great 
force. ‘The Marquis of Hartington explained the object of the meeting— 

“It was well known that the Volunteer army now numbered about 
170,000 men, but if any ery of real alarm were raised, there would be six 
times as many ready to defend the country. The great object at the pre- 
sent time, was to keep the foree up to its present numbers and efficiency. 
There would, of course, be many influences to counteract this, such as arose 
from the declining novelty of the movement, the tediousness of the drill 
when the novelty had vanished, and the probable difficulties when the time 
for new clothing arrived. There might also be years of profound peace, 
when we might be lulled intoa sense of security, and think the Volunteer 
force unnecessary. It was the object of the present meeting te give per- 
manence to the Volunteer movement, and it was thought that they could 
do so by no better means than the establishment of a County Rifle Associa- 
tion ; and they hoped the time might come, when the most successful shots 
with the rifle ooald be as well known in the country as were the most suc- 
cessful cricketers in the South, or the wrestlers in the North. There had 
already been two successful rifle competitions in the county—one at South- 
port, and the other at Hightown; but the object of the County Association 
would be to create, by an easy and simple organization, a competition with 
a sufficient number of poten for the whole county. It was intended to make 
the competition a permanent institution ; and he hoped the association 
would meet with such support, that it would be second only to the National 
Association.”’ 

The necessary resolutions for the formation of the Association were 
passed, After which Lord Stanley proposed— 

** That the annual meeting shall be held not later than the Jast week in 
September, successively in different parts of the county, at which numerous 

rizes of moderate value shall be offered for the best artillery, rifle, and car- 
ine practice, to be competed for by the Regular, Militia, and Volunteer 
services, and by members of the association.” 

Lord Stanley takes it for granted, that the Volunteer movement de- 
serves public support. It has had a powerful and pacific influence upon 
the politics of Europe. And what we all ought to desire is, that the 
Volunteers should become one of the permanent institutions of the coun- 
try. The former Volunteer forces passed away so soon as the dread of 
being invaded disappeared. 

“* We want, therefore, a regular organization, and the object of that or- 
ganization should be not merely to induce men to connect themselves with 
this movement—not merely to induce them to join themselves with parti- 
cular corps, but to induce them to give to themselves these two qualities, 
without which no Volunteer corps is valuable for military purposes—disci- 
pline and skill as marksmen, Neither of these qualities comes by nature ; 
they can only be acquired—skill in shooting by a long and arduous trial, 
only relieved by the interest taken in it; and if that is the present want of 
the Volunteers, Iam prepared to contend that the association which we are 
now forming directly supplies that want. It does much also for the pro- 
motion of discipline, by holding out certain privileges and advantages to 
those who are inclined to join the regular Volunteer service. Directly, it 
gives encouragement to skill in the use of the rifle, by applying that which 
is a most powerful stimulus—competition, publicity, honour, and distinc- 
tion.” 

Lord Stanley urged that the Association should include the whole 
county of Lancashire, and that no other county should be admitted— 

** As to the question, who were to compete? preference and advantages 
should be given to members of the regularly organized Volunteer corps; but, 
at the same time, they ought not absolutely to exclude those who did not 
belong to the Volunteers. Some advantages should be given to Volunteers 
as compensation for the drill and discipline which they had taken pains to 
acquire; at the same time, there were many who had not time to connect 
themselves with the movement who might yet feel anxious to learn the use 
of the rifle, and should not be entirely excluded. For these latter, prizes 
might be offered as for outsiders, As to the prizes, the resolution said they 
ought to be numerous and of moderate value ; and ihe meeting would pro- 
bably concur in both those requirements. They did not want a few great 
prizes for a few crack shots, but sueh a considerable number as would give 
every man a reasonable chance of obtaining one; and as to the value, he 
did not think they should be of large value, as the winner would always 
think less of the value than the honour. The prizes should be articles that 
—_ be preserved by the winners, and handed down to their families after 
them.” 

The Earl of Derby was unable to attend the meeting, but sent a letter, 
minutely explaining his views upon the subject of the meeting, and 
contributing valuable advice to the promoters— 

** We have had abundant evidence this year of the readiness of those who 
are not in a position to give their personal service to aid the movement by 
pecuniary contributions, and especially by offering prizes for proficiency in 
rifle shooting ; and this has even been carried to an extent which makes us 
think it necessary to guard against the possible danger of too much promi- 
nence being given to rifle practice as against rifle drill. We must not for- 
get that the national object is the formation of rifle corps and not rifle clubs, 
and this distinction ought not to be lost sight of. In laying down the rules 
fora County Rifle Association, the first practical step must be to provide the 
* sinews of war,’ not for a temporary but for a permanent object ; and, with 
this view, I should suggest that whatever contributions are made, should be 
in the form of annual subscriptions, or if given in a lump sum, that sum to 
be invested in the names of trustees, and the annual interest alone to be ex- 
pended. Now, as to the application of any funds which may be raised, the 
amount of which need not be very large, provided they are certain, I think 
they should be limited to two objeets—Ist. The providing an adequate num- 
ber of ranges for practice at long distances, to accommodate the various dis- 
tricts of this large county; and, 2d. The establishment of certain prizes to 


be annually and permanently given, subject to alterations from time to time 


by a Committee, the appointment of which, after the principles are settled, 
shall be the very first step. It is needless to say that this should be a work- 
ing committee, Arvvanon | of men willing to give to it their time and at- 
tention, and impartially selected from all parts of the county.” 

The rules of the Association were proposed and passed, but it is un- 
necessary to repeat them here, as they are based upon suggestions which 
have been frequently published for that purpose. General Yorke Scar- 
lett, in seconding a vote of thanks to the Eart of Sefton, said — 

** T had the pleasure of seeing in London and in Edinburgh bodies of men 
that, with a little more training, would make admirable troops. I ama 
great advocate for rifle practice, but at the same time I must remind gentle- 
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men that discipline and drill are necessary. There are two kinds of dis- 
cipline, one which leads simply to drill, and another which leads to the dis- 
cipline of the mind. Our great object should be to have our Volunteerg 
aided by officers who have some notion of military matters. There are g 
great many of these among our country gentlemen. Our noble President today 
isone ; and if these gentlemen were bee atthe head of the corps—the corps 
d’armée of Lancashire I might call it, for it is large enough—we should 
on admirably; but there must be some military knowledge to guide the 
machine. I am quite sure that then the Rifle Volunteers could hold their 
own against any enemy.” 








The Coventry Relief Committee met on Thursday. Lord Leigh said 
that the Distressed Manufacturers’ Fund had given 500/., and promised 
5007. more; he had also received 500/. in subscriptions. Mr, Binney, of 
Weigh House Chapel, London, has sent the proceeds of a collection, and 
one subscription had been received from Lausanne, in Switzerland. The 
grants for the week were 12597. 15s. A meeting was held at Rugby on 
New Year’s Day. Mr. Widdrington, the Vicar of St. Michael’s, gave a 
deplorable account of the condition of the people of Coventry— 

‘* He spoke of a respectable woman being reduced to such extremities as to 
eat the garbage from the gutter; of respectable families sleeping like pigs 
in the straw; and called upon his Scripture-reader, as more closely conver- 
sant with the facts, to state how many families in his parish had a blanket 
left to them. Answer—‘ None. They had all pawned them.’ ‘ Had any 
died of starvation lately >’ ‘Several, to my personal knowledge.’ Mr, 
Widdrington and the Committee were deeply thankful for the contri- 
butions which they had received, and for the sympathy felt for them through- 
out the country; but much more was wanted ; for, though people thought 
that Coventry alone lay then in deep distress, it was really acircle of coun- 
try described with a radius of ten miles round that city, including Nun- 
eaton, Foleshill, and the neighbouring districts.”’ 

Dr. Temple, of Rugby School, seconded the appeal for help in an elo- 
quent and impressive speech. He reverted to the strike of last summer 
as in part the cause of the present distress. The men are now suffering 
the punishment of their folly ; but there must be a limit even to punish- 
ment. The best way of showing our sympathy is not by talking po- 
litical economy to them, but by doing—by helping them now in their 
hour of need. 





At the County prison, Winchester, on Tuesday, James Johnson was exe- 
euted for the wilful murder of Sergeant Chipts and Cerporal Coles at Alder- 
shott Barracks. Upwards of 3000 persons were present. On Tuesday, the 
culprit told the chaplain the rifle was loaded only a few minutes before the 
shot was fired; but it was not done with intent to kill, Sergeant Chipts, but 
only to disable him. 

The boiler connected with tbe warming apparatus at the Beeston Hill 
Independent School burst on Saturday morning, and did considerable 
damage, but, fortunately, no one was injured. A part of the building was 
blown down, 

Another kitchen boiler explosion took place, on this occasionin the 
School of Medicine and Surgery, in Piccadilly, Manchester, on Wednesday 
week, doing serious mischief. Five students had a narrow escape; they 
were together in the dissecting room above the place where the explosion 
occurred, 

Robert Kerslake laid his neck across one of the rails just in advance of a 
train journeying towards Hackney, near Newton Abbot, on Saturday. The 
train passed over him, separating his head from his body, It is not known 
what induced him to commit this rash act. 

On Tuesday, three men oun pein down the New Odd Pit, Brown 
Moor, near Leeds; they were descending to their work, when the crank 
broke, and they fell to the bottom; two were killed, but one is expected to 
recover. 

William Roughead and William Octon, John Roughead, Joseph 
Roughead, and Benjamin Roughead, all fishermen, were drowned at the 
mouth of the Tweed on Christmas night, under very deplorable circum- 
stances. The drowned men were four brothers and a cousin, and on the 
morning in question they put out to sea to fish. They remained at sea all 
Christmas Day, and in the evening, about half-past eight, the crew at- 
tempted to enter the harbour ; but, owing to the quantity of floating ice in 
the river, they were unable to do so, A heavy fog prevailed at the time, 
which prevented the people on the shore from seeing the boat ; but the loud 
cries of the poor fellows, who were jammed up with their small craft among 
the floes ef ice, could be heard. ‘The father of the Rougheads heard the 
cries of the unfortunate men, and ran to the quay to induce the master of 
the steam tow-boat to go out to their assistance, but he did not succeed in 
prevailing upon him to do so, From some cause or other, which has not 
been explained, the lifeboat did not proceed out to either. The cries of the 

oor men were heard until about midnight, when they ceased altogether. 
At daylight, the boat was picked up in a sinking state, but all the poor fel- 
lows were gone. 

Last week, the Lords Justices of Appeal released the steamer Victoria, 
laden with the Rangoon telegraph cable, from Mr. Newell's injunction ; this 
week she sailed, but the elements have stayed the legal release, for the 
steamer is now ashore in Barnpool, on Wilderness Point. All attempts 
made to get her off have proved unsuccessful; another attempt will be made 
after part of her cargo is removed. Her hull and keel have sustained no 
injury. 

On Tuesday afternoon, an inquest was held on the bodies of Edward Hos- 
ken, James Toms, David Libby, Walter Hosken, and John Crapp, the crew 
of the schooner Speedwell, which was wrecked on Saturday afternoon, be- 
tween Redding Point and Hooe Lake, just under Mount Edgeumbe. Evi- 
dence was given that the vessel had exhibited a pilot-jack at the fore cross- 
tree, and a burgee at her muin-top-mast. Mr. Williams, a master in the 
Royal Navy, stated, ‘*There was no signal of distress ; for what we 
consider a signal of distress is an ensign turned upside down, But 
she had no ensign on board at all, and I considered from the 
fact of her having the pilot-jack flying that she wanted a pilot to come 
to her; but it was impossible for a pilot to go near her on account of the 
boisterous state of the weather.” A curious conversation took place between 
this witness and the Coroner. The Coroner.—Were there any large ships of 
war inside the Breakwater? Witness.—One man-of-war and a steam sloop. 
The Coroner.—Could they have seen the perilous ape in which the 
schooner was? Witness.—It is most likely, if she had had a proper signal 
of distress flying; but, nautically speaking, the pilot-jack and the burgee 
were not a signal. The Foreman, addressing the Coroner, said—The verdict 
we find is that of ** Accidental death,” and we wish to say at the same time, 
that Mr. Williams and his men did the utmost in their power to rescue the 
men: but we think that 2 great censure should be laid on the commanders 
of the men-of-war in the Sound, and also on the harbour-master, for it is 
evident that the ship, having laid where she was for so many hours, must 
have been seen by the harbour-master and the commanders of the veasels. 
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At a meeting at Hetton, on Thursday week, a committee was appointed to 
collect subscriptions for the widows and orphans of the,miners Ae perished 
at the Hetton colliery explosion. 

The Hetton Coal Company have undertaken to provide for the families of 
those who were left destitute by the late explosion in one of their collieries. 
Mr. Nicholas Wood, one of the partners of the Company, said it was at first 
the intention of the proprietors to subscribe 1000/7. to a fund for the relief of 
the afflicted ; but the owners of the colliery subsequently determined to ex- 
tend their muniticence by providing for the widows and children, the former 
for life or till re-marriage, the latter till they were able to provide for them: 
selves. 





SCOTLAND. 


An address, signed by nearly 5000 persons, including the Lord Provost 
and the Members for the city of Glasgow, having been forwarded to 
Lord John Russell, her Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
complimenting his lordship and the Government for the conduct pursued 
by them in relation to the affairs of Italy, has called forth from his lord- 
ship the following reply, viz.— 

* Foreign Office, December 26, 1860. 

“ Sir—I have received with great satisfaction the address of nearly 5000 of the 
inhabitants of Glasgow, including the Lord Provost and the Members of Parliament 
for the City. The support which is thus given by the flourishing and enlightened 
city of Glaagow, to the principles by which her Majesty’s Government have been 
guided, and the policy which they have announced, cannot fail to give encourage- 
ment, and add strength to the just cause they have espoused. I beg you to accept 
my cordial thanks for your letter accompanying the address, and have the honour to 
be, sir, your most obedient servant, J. Ressen..” 

A few weeks ago an appeal was made to the benevolence of the public to 
make up the deticit of 7002. in the funds of Dr. Guthrie’s Ragged Sehool 
caused by the limitation of the Privy Council allowances, the alternative 
being held out of the dismissal of 70 children to the streets. So well has the 
appeal been responded to, that Dr. Guthrie now announces that he has 
pd received not 700/. but 2165/. ‘* In this way,” the Reverend Doctor 
says, **the public have most emphatically pronounced their judgment on the 
case of Ragged Schools versus Committee of Privy Council on Education, 
and have furnished us with means which, added to our usual annual sub- 
scriptions, will enable us to maintain our schools in their present efficiency 
for three years, before the expiry of which time, I have no doubt, the Go- 
vernment will have had their eyes opened to the error of their ways.”’” In 
Kirkealdy and some other towns, the reduction of the grants has led to the 
closing of the Ragged Schools, 

Patrick Lunney was convicted on Saturday, at Glasgow, of the murder of 
James Cassiday, at Alexandria, near Glasgow, on the 11th of November. He 
was sentenced to death. 

John M‘Fadyen was found guilty at the Glasgow Circuit Court, on Satur- 
day, of the murder of a child named Alexander Shields. His counsel craved a 
verdict of insanity. The jury accompanied their verdict with a strong re- 
commendation to mercy on the ground of imbecility. He was sentenced 
to death. 

The Reverend Sir Henry Moncrieff, Bart., has been appointed successor to 
the late Dr. Robertson, as Secretary to the Bible Board in Edinburgh. 

The Queen, it is said, will purchase the Highland property of Glengarry, 
as a Highland residence for the Prince of Wales. The estate belongs to 
Mr. E, Ellice, M.P. 





IRELAND. 

The Morning News publishes an address of the Catholic Archbishop 
and Clergy of Dublin to the Pope, and the Pontiff’s reply. The burden 
of both communications is sacrilege, robbery, murder, and rapine, by im- 
putation, against the powers who have dared to touch “ the inheritance 
of the Church.” If big words and strong curses could defeat the people 
of Italy, Archbishop Cullen is just the hero for the exploit, but in these 
degenerate days, corrupt arguments such as swords and rifles are more 
potent. The Pontiff does not forget to acknowledge the 200/. sent for 
the relief of his necessities. Another paragraph appears, which speaks 
of the coinage of medals for the Pope’s Irish Brigade ; an odd mode of 
spending the sum sent in relief. 


Foreign aud Colonial. 


Ftaurt.—The Jour de l’'An has passed, and those who foolishly 
looked for the revelation of any line of policy have been disappointed. 
The Tuileries was unusually crowded with courtiers this year. When 








the Diplomatic Body appeared, headed by Lord Cowley, the Moniteur re- 
ports that the following remarks were made. 

“His Excellency Lord Cowley, Ambassador of her Britannic Majesty, 
spoke in the name of the Diplomatic Body— 

““*Sire—The members of the Diplomatic Body assembled here have the 
honour to offer to your Majesty, through me, the expression of their re- 
spectful homage on the occasion of the New Year. ‘The Diplomatic Body, 
Sire, is always happy to have an opportunity of renewing its wishes for the 
happiness of your Majesty, and of your august family.’ 

“The Emperor replied— 

“*T thank the Diplomatic Body for the kind wishes it has just addressed 
tome. I look with confidence to the future, persuaded that the friendly 
understanding of the Great Powers will assure the maintenance of peace, 
which is the object of all my desires.’ ” 

To the President of the Corps Législatif the Emperor is said to have 
replied—“ I have always reckoned on the concurrence of the Corps 
Législatif.” 

The Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour has been conferred on 
General Monfauban ; M. Michel Chevalier is made a Grand Officer, and 
M. de Lautufe, of Chinese renown, a Commander. 


Staly.—f tte news has arrived from Italy. The siege of Gaeta goes 
on, and the #French fleet, far from quitting the harbour, has actually been 
re-provisioyled for one month. 

ing Victor Emmanuel has returned to Turin, doing the distance be- 
tween Naples and his capital in forty-five hours, including a stoppage 
to dine with Valerio at Ancona. At Turin, he was most heartily re- 
ceived— 

“ Tt was a fair star and moonlight frosty evening, and the air was whole- 
somely but rather troublesomely keen and icy. But the people stood their 
ground bravely, very goodhumouredly pressing upon the lines of regular 
troops and National Guards, who had ‘all been turned out to do honour to 
the soldier King. ‘Anside the station were the municipal authorities, a 
sprinkling of both Houses of Parliament, and a brilliant military staff. 

recisely on the stroke of nine, as I said, the cannon thundered, the lively 
notes of the Savoy fanfare were struck up, the train rattled in, and the 
shouts of ‘ Viva il Re d'Italia!’ peal upon peal, rent the air, The King | 





| has forced her paper money on that unhappy state. 


was the first to leap out of the carriage. He wore a common officer's 
foraging cap, and was wrapped in the ordonnance ample riding cloak usual 
among the men and officers of the Sardinian cavalry. There was nothing 
to distinguish him from the crowd of his staff, unless it were the extreme 
plainness of his attire, his secure look, and the peculiar briskness and de- 
cision of all his movements. He looked in the very best humour, and was 
evidently in capital health; there was not the least trace of fatigue in his 
rather burly countenance and stalwart frame, although he had left Naples 
at tho close of a State ball at midnight, between Thursday and Friday, had 
posted all the way across the Abruzzi, and along the odie and Romagna, 
never stopping, except once at Ancona (where he dined with his lieutenant, 
Valerio), and accomplished the whole journey, a distance of more than 600 
miles, in forty-tive hours, along such roads as his Papal and Bourbon pre- 
decessors have left him to mend—rather a creditable feat, and which, in- 
deed, seems to do away with the space lying between the extreme Northern 
and the Southern capital of a kingdom, the length of which is arged by 
many as an insurmountable obstacle against all hopes of future union.”’ 

Every province of Naples is ordered to mobilize one battalion of 
National Guards. 

The Bishops of the Marches have issued vehement protests against the 
reasonable measures taken by the new civil Government to purge out 
the old ecclesiastical one ; and the Pope, in an allocution delivered in 
the consistory on the 17th of December, is very severe on the reforms 
effected in his late dominions. He bitterly laments the spread of false 
doctrine, and wildly denounces all those a anywhere subject eccle- 
siastics to civil control, or who do not submit themselves to be controlled 
by ecclesiastics. 

Prince Carignan has been nominated Lieutenant of the King for the 
Neapolitan provinces. M. Nigra will accompany the Prince, in the 
quality of councillor and responsible minister. 

The official Picedmontese Gazette has published a Royal decree con- 
voking the electoral colleges for the 27th of January. It also announces 
that the voting for the election of the members of Parliamen) will take 
place on the 3d of February, and that the sittings of the Parliament are 
commence on the 18th of February next. 


4 ustria.—tt now appears that Count Telcki was arrested on the de- 
mand of the Austrian Government, and given up on the demand 
of the Austrian Government. The Dresden Journal, which states 
this, justifies the surrender of the Count on the ground that the act was 
done in conformity with the provisions of a treaty between Saxony 
and Austria. At an interview with Francis Joseph, Count Teleki pro- 
mised not to quit the kingdom, to give up his old political connexions, and 
to abstain from politics. He was, on these conditions, pardoned, Such 
is the current version of his pardon. 

On the 26th instant, there was a most significant demonstration in the 
theatre at Innspruck. As soon as the curtain rose, the audience, as one 
man, shouted, ** Long live the Emperor;" ‘* Long live Schmerling! ” 
On hearing this, the orchestra played the national anthem, which was 
sung in chorus by the actors and occupants of the pit, boxes, and gal- 
leries. Some one then made a speech, which was responded to by loud 
cries of ** Long live Schmerling!’ ’and ** Liberty for ever!” 

It has been confidently reported, and as confidently denied, that Count 
Rechberg has tendered his resignation. 

Letters from Prague state that placards, in the Bohemian language, 
had been posted up at the corners of the strects of that city, earnestly 
advising the Czechs to remain quict for the present, as the right moment 
for decisive action has not yet arrived. The placards further exhort the 
Czechs to observe the Hungarians, whose end is nearly attained ; and, 
finally, to trust in Napoleon, 

The Prussian Weekly Journal of Berlin, a semi-official organ, declares 
that the internal regeneration of the Austrian empire is impossible so long 
as Venetia shall exhaust its resources, and check all enterprise in its 
people. ‘The evil which is eating away the body politic of Austria,” 
says the Journal, “is Italy ; that is what every Austrian dreads. Vene- 
tia is like the school and the arsenal of the enemies of the Austrian con- 
stitution.” The Commercial Archives of the same city, which is also a 
semi-oflicial organ, declares that “if united Italy were to adopt the 
customs-tariff of Piedmont, the Zollverein and Germany would have 
reason to facilitate themselves; and,” it adds, “ that the prosperity of 
many millions of men ought not to be sacrificed to legitimist and 
dynastic interests.” 

“It is stated that a pamphlet has been published at Vienna, entitled 
The Austrian Navy, by an Austrian Sailor, The Archduke Ferdi- 
nand Maximilian, brother of the Emperor and superior commandant of 
the Austrian Navy, is the author. He proposes a vote of 36,000,000 
florins, to create a navy equal to that of Italy. In urging this proposi- 
tion he says, “ that he regards the loss of Venetia as very possible ; that 
he recognizes the great political talents of Cavour; that he has familiar- 
ized himself with the idea of a united Italy ; and that Austria ought to 
seek to form an alliance with England.” ‘* Austria,” he says, ‘ ought 
so to reform her internal system that England would not fear, in the pre- 
sence of public opinion, to take the hand which we stretch out to her.” 

Austria has taken an extraordinary step with regard to Venetia—she 
In an ordinance 
dated December 27, the Emperor says— 

“In consideration of the extreme difficulty which the Government ex- 
periences in procuring the hard cash which is necessary for defraying the 
extraordinary expenses in the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom, I, after having 
taken the opinion of my Ministers, and of my Standing Counc il of the Em- 
pire, do ordain that the notes of the Austrian National Bank shall, as long 
as the present extraordinary circumstances last, be current in the Lom- 
bardo-Venetian kingdom.” 

The Vienna correspondent of the Times says, after quoting the whole 
ordinance, “a man of note calls the foregoing a ‘ flagitious’ ordinance; 
but I consider it both iniquitous and impolitic—iniquitous, because the 
Government a few years ago solemnly promised not to introduce paper 
money into the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom; impolitic, because it 
proves to the world at large that the charges made by Count Cavour 
and the Emperor of the French against Austria are perfectly well 
founded. The ordinance of yesterday's date relative to Venetia will 
as certainly lead to war as did the passage of the Ticino in April, 1859.” 


Bungary.—The movement in favour of a complete restoration of the 
ancient rights of the kingdom continues to gather force, and grow in ex- 
tent. At the same time, there are signs of a reconciliation between the 
Hungarians and the Austrian Court. It is said that the Emperor has 
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agreed to the unconditional incorporation of the Voivodina with Hun- 
gary. Kossuth has been elected by one of the counties. 


Chir Danish Durhirs.—tt is stated that a confidential communi- 
eation has been received at Berlin from St. Petersburg concerning the 
Danish Duchies, in which it is asserted that the restoration of the legal 
status in Holstein is unquestionably within the competence of the Ger- 
manic Diet; but that the decision on the questions connected therewith 
would react in several points on Schleswick ; and that, consequently, as 
Schleswick does not belong to the Germanic Confederation, and the two 
Duchies do not wish to sever the union which formerly attached them to 
each other, the best means of terminating this untoward affair would be 
to refer it to an European conference. This conference would be able to 
form an impartial judgment on the interests of Denmark, the Confedera- 
tion, and the Duchies themselves, and decide all claims with justice and 
equity. 


BRussia.—a telegram from St. Petersburg, dated January 2, states 
that a new Russian loan, amounting to 100,000,000 of silver roubles, has 
been contracted, and completely raised by subscription among the mer- 
chants and other classes of the inhabitants of Russia. 

It is reported that the concessions of Austria to the Hungarians and 
Croats have increased the ferment in Russian Poland, in Posen, and Gal- 
licia. It is mentioned, as a remarkable fact, that while the journal of 
St. Petersburg, Prince Gortschakoff’s organ, pleads the cause of Francis 
IL., the Abeille, the Wiedomosti, the Invalide, the Moscow Gazette, and 
all the other independent papers, support the cause of Victor Emmanuel, 
Garibaldi, and Cavour. 

€hina—rThe following is the Convention between her Majesty and 
the Emperor of China, signed in the Eaglish and Chinese languages, at 
Pekin, October 24, 1860— 





** Her Majesty the Queen of Great Britain and Ireland and his Imperial 


Majesty the Emperor of China, being alike desirous to bring to an end the 
misunderstanding at present existing between their respective Governments, 
and to secure their relations against further interruption, have for this 
purpose appointed Plenipotentiaries ; that is to say, her Majesty the Queen 
ef Great Britain and Ireland, the Earl of Elgin and Kineardine; and his 
Imperial Majesty the Emperor of China, his Imperial Highness the Prince 
of Kung; who, having met and communicated to each other their full 

wers, und finding these to be in proper form, haye agreed upon the fol- 

owing Convention, in nine articles— 





* Art. 1. A breach of friendly relations having been occasioned by the act | 


of the garrison of Taku, which obstructed her Britannic Majesty’s Repre- 
sentative when on his way to Pekin for the purpose of exchanging the rati- 
fications of the treaty of peace concluded at Tien-tsin in the month of June, 
4858, his Imperial Majesty the Emperor of China expresses his deep regret 
at the misunderstanding so oceasioned, 

“Art. IT. It is further expressly declared that the arrangement entered 
mto at Shanghai in the month of October, 1858, between her Britannic 
Majesty’s Ambassador, the Karl of Elgin and Kineardine, and his Imperial 
Majesty’s Commissioners Kweilang and Hwashana, regarding the residence 
of her Britannic Majesty’s Representative in China, is hereby cancelled ; 
and that, in aceordance with Article ILI. of the Treaty of 1858, her Bri- 
tannic Majesty’s Representative will henceforward reside permanently or 
eceasionally at Pekin, as her Britannic Majesty shall be pleased to decide, 

*“ Art. IIL. It is agreed that the separate Article of the Treaty of 1858 is 
hereby annulled, and that in lieu of the amount of indemnity therein speci- 
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“Tt is further agreed that no separate ratification of the present Conven- 
tion shall be necessary, but that it shall take effect from the date of its sig- 
nature, and be equally binding with the Treaty above mentioned on the 
high contracting parties. 

** Art. VITL. It is agreed that, as soon as the ratifications of the Treaty 
of the year 1858 shall have been exchanged, his Imperial Majesty the Em- 
peror of China shall, by decree, command the high authorities in the capital 
and in the provinces to print and publish the aforesaid Treaty and the pre- 
sent Convention, for general information. 

** Art. IX. It is agreed that, as soon as this Convention shall have been 
signed, the ratifications of the Treaty of the year 1858 shall have been ex- 
changed, and an Imperial decree respecting the publication of the said Coa- 
vention and Treaty shall have been promulgated, yw for by Article 
VIII. of this Convention, Chusan shall be evacuated by her Britannic Ma- 
jesty’s troops there stationed ; and her Britannic Majesty’s force now before 
Pekin shall commence its march towards the city of Tien-tsin, the forts of 
Taku, the North coast of Shang-tung, and the city of Canton, at each or 
all of which places it shall be at the option of her Majesty the Queen of 
Great Britain and Ireland to retain a force until the indemnity of eight 
millions of taels guaranteed in Article III. shall have been paid. 

** Done at Pekin, in the Court of the Board of Ceremonies, on the 24th day 
of October, in this year of our Lord 1860, 

“(L.S. ELGIn AND KIncarpinr, 
** (Signature of the Chinese Plenipotentiary.)” 


@nited States.—The latest advices from New York are to the 18th 
of December. They indicate, for the moment, a disposttion to compro- 
mise; but they contain some facts which tell the other way. 

Mr. Cass has followed Mr. Cobb, quitting the Cabinet because the 
President will not consent to employ coercion against seceding States, or 
reinforce the Charleston forts. Mr. Black and Mr. Thomas succeed Mr. 
Cass and Mr. Cobb. Mr. Buchanan had recommended the whole nation 
to fast and to humble itself in prayer on the 4th of January, because of 
the calamities and dangers which impend over the Union. In both 
Houses of Congress, there were signs of conciliation, The Senate has 
appointed a committee on the state of the Union, In the House, Union 
resolutions have been passed by large majorities—one recommending the 
repeal of all personal liberty laws. Mr. Toombs had written a letter, 
advising the postponement ef secession until the Northern States had 
been asked to repeal their personal liberty laws and had refused. Mr, 
Crittenden had proposed a compromise in the shape of a serics of resolu- 
tions which, when adopted by Congress, and ratified by conventions of 
three-fourths of the people of the States shall be part of the Constitution. 
Iie proposes to prohibit slavery in all territories North of 36° 30, 
and to permit slavery in all territories South of that line, with the pro- 
viso that any State to be formed hereafter South of the line shall be admit- 
ted, with or without slavery, as the constitution of the State shall prescribe. 
Congress is to have no power to prohibit slavery in a State, nor to abolish 
it in the district of Columbia while slavery exists in Virginia and Maryland. 
The inter-state slave-trade is declared legal. | Congress is to have power 
to compensate an owner for loss of fugitive slaves, where the marshal is 
unable to arrest them. No further amendments are to interfere with 
these articles. Mr. Senator Wade, of Ohio, had made a strong anti- 
compromise, anti-secession speech, but Mr. Senator Hale, of Massa- 
chussetts, had asked time to consider the proposed compromise, Colonel 
Pickens, the newly-elected Governor of South Carolina, is a moderate 


|} man. ‘he South Carolina State Convention met on the 17th at Colum- 


fied, his Imperial Majesty the Emperor of China shall pay the sum of | 


8,000,000 taels in the following proportions or instalments 


namely, 


at Canton, and on or before the Ist day of December, 1860, 333,333 taels, 





less the sum which shall have been advanced by the Canton authorities | 





towards the completion of the Brit 
remainder at the ports open to foreign trade, in quarterly payments, which 
shall consist of one-fifth of the gross revenue from customs there collected, 
the first of the said payments being due on the 31st day of December, 1869, 
for the quarter terminating on that day. . 

** It is further agreed that these moneys shall be paid into. the hands of 
an officer whom her Britannic Majesty's Representive shall specially appoint 
to receive them, and that the aceuracy of the amounts shall, before payment, be 
— aseertained by British and Chinese oflicers appointed to discharge this 

uty. 

*“In order to prevent future discussion, it is moreover duly declared 
that of the eight millions of tacls herein guaranteed, two millions will 
be appropriated to the indemnification of the British mercantile community 
at Canton, for losses sustained by them, and the remaining six millions to 
the liquidation of war expenses. 

“Art. IV. It is agreed that on the day on which this Convention is 
signed, his Imperial Majesty the Emperor of China shall open the port of 
Tien-tsin to trade, and that it shall be thereafter competent to British sub- 
jects to reside and trade there, under the same conditions as at any other 
port of China, by treaty open to trade. 

** Art. V. As soon as the ratifications of the Treaty of 1858 shall have 
been exchanged, his Imperial Majesty the Emperor of China will, by de- 
sree, command the high authorities of every province to proclaim through- 
out their jurisdictions, that Chinese choosing to take service in the British 
eolonies, or other parts beyond the sea, are at perfect liberty to enter into 
engagements with [Dritish subjects for that purpose, and to ship themselves 
and their families on board any British vessel, at any of the open ports of 
China ; also, that the high authorities aforesaid shall, in concert with her 
Britannic Majesty’s Representative in China, frame such regulations for 
the protection of Chinese emigrating as above, as the circumstances of the 
different open ports may demand. 

“ Art. VI. With a view to the maintenance of law and order in and about 
the harbour of Hong Kong, his Imperial Majesty the Emperor of China 
agrees to cede to ber Majesty the Queen of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
to her heirs and successors, to have and to hold as a dependency of her 
Britannic Majesty's colony of Hong Kong, that portion of the township of 
Cowloon, in the province of Kwang-tung, of which lease was granted in 
ee wage: | to Harry Smith Parkes, Esq., Companion of the Bath, a member 
of the Allied Commission at Canton, on behalf of her Britannic Majesty's 
Government, by Lan Tsung-kwang, Governor-General of the Two Kwang. 

“* It is further declared that the lease in question is hereby cancelled ; 
that the claims of any Chinese to property on the said portion of Cowloon 
shall be duly investigated by a mixed commission of Lritish and Chinese 
officers ; and that compensation shall be awarded by the British Govern- 
ment to any Chinese whose claim shall be by the said commission established, 

uld his removal be deemed necessary by the British Government. 

“ Art. VIT. It is agree? that the provisions of the Treaty of 1858, except 
in so far as these are moditied by the present Convention, shall, without de- 
lay, come into operation as soon as the ratifications of the Treaty aforesaid 

have been exchanged. 


h Faetory site at Shameen; and the | 





eos : c ae f y, at | be brought in on the 19th. 
Tien-tsin, on or before the 30th day of November, the sum of 500,000 taels; | 


bia, and adjourned at once to Charleston. The secession ordinance was to 
A large Union meeting has been held in 
Philadelphia. 

In spite of these favourable signs, the general opinion prevailed that 
the cotton States would secede one after the other, and that this will be 
the work of the people and not of the politicians. Amicable secession, 
cobperative secession, are now the watch words. 

The Queen, through Lord Lyons, has most cordially expressed to the 
Secretary of State and to the citizens, her Majesty's ‘grateful sense of 
the kindness with which they received her son.” 

** One of the main objects which her Majesty had in view in sanctioning 
the visit of his Royal Highness, was to prove to the President and citizens 
of the United States the sincerity of those sentiments of esteem and regard 
which her Majesty and all classes of her subjects entertain for the kindred 
race which oceupies so distinguished « position in the community of nations. 
Her Majesty has seen with the greatest satisfaction that her feelings, and 
those of her people in this respect, have been met with the warmest sym- 
pathy in the great American Union ; and her Majesty trusts that the feeling 
of confidence and affection—the existence of which late events have proved 
beyond all question—will long continue to prevail between the two coun- 
tries, to their mutual advantage, and to the general interests of civilization 
and humanity.” 

The reply from the Government of the United States is written in a 
similar spirit— 

**Her Majesty has justly recognized that the visit of her son aroused the 
kind and generous sympathies of our citizens, and, if I may so speak, has 
created an almost personal interest in the fortunes of the royalty which he 
so well represents. The President trusts that this sympathy and interest 
towards the future representative of the sovereignty of Great Britain is at 
once an evidence and a guarantee of that consciousness of common interest 
and mutual regard which have in the past and will in the future bind 
together more strongly than treaties the feeling and the fortunes of the two 
nations which represent the enterprise, the civilization, the constitutional 
liberty of the same great race.” 

PMisrellancons. 

The United Workhouse Visiting Society has addressed a letter to 
Boards of Guardians on the subject of destitute incurables. There are 
80,000 persons afflicted with mortal diseases, of whom half belong to the 
working classes. This number die every year, and there is no existing 
agency to meet the alleviation of the suffering. The Society propose an 
ingenious and commendable plan of operations— 

** Let all persons in the workhouse suffering from acute and distressing 
disease, such as dropsy, consumption, cancer, &c., be placed by themselves 
in wards apart, to be called the wards for male and female sick and in- 
eurables, in these particular wards, let private charity be admitted, to in- 
troduce whatever may alleviate the condition of the inmates. 

“On the passing of such rules by any Board of Guardians, it would fol- 
low that the members of the Workhouse Visiting Society would raise and 
employ the moderate subscriptions needful to convert these wards into suit- 
able and comfortable hospitals for incurables. Under the sanction and with 
the codperation of the surgeon, and in concert with the other officials, they 
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gould provide good beds for the bedridden, easy chairs both for those who 
cannot a down and for those who ought for some hours each day to leave 
their beds, the salaries of trained nurses if required, and such other tritles 
ag lemonade, extra tea, books, &c., as may seem desirable.” 

It is submitted that this little plan possesses the following recommenda- 


jons— nach : mit ome: 
. « While relieving much suffering at small cost, it involves no injustice 
to the ratepayere, as it does not call on them for any extra expense what- 


er. 
“3 It cannot encourage pauperism, seeing that no person will ineur mortal 
disease to profit by it; and if it be suspected that any patient could be sup- 
by his friends, it would remain in the power of the Board, as at pre- 

gent, to deny him admission after examination by the relieving otlicer.”’ 





In consequence of continued ill-health, the representative of Oldham, 
Mr. W. J. Fox, contemplates retiring from Parliamentary life before the 
opening of next session, 

Before his departure for home, Mr. Lindsay sent the following letter 
to the Philadelphia Board of Trade— 

“ New York, Nov. 21, 1860. My dear Sir,—I met the committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce here, as you will perceive by the reports which 
appear in the newspapers of this day. I may state that I have agreed with 
your Government on all the six points named (as also signals at sea), which 
will be sent by your Government to the Government of Great Britain by 
the mail of next week, and I doubt not will be ratified by international 
treaty within two months from the present time. My visit, therefore, is 
likely to produce results of vast importance to both countries.—I am, yours, 
VW. ¢ Lrxpsay.” 





Frederick William IV. King of Prussia, died at twenty minutes to one 
o'clock, a.m. on Wednesday, at Sans Souci. He was born on the 15th of 
October, 1795, so that he had entered his 66th year. He was the son of 
Frederick William III. and his Queen Louise; his education was con- 
ducted by the most accomplished professors ; and, as he had natural parts, 
he became one of the greatest scholars of his day. If he had not been 
born heir to a kingdom, it is probable he would have added another to 
the roll of scholarly and philosophic names of Germany, s a politician, 
he was a theorist; and, when he came to the throne in 1840, his incapa- 
city for action appeared as the only defect in a character which combined 
in perfection the gentleman and the man of letters. 





Dr. Mark and his little men are engaged by Mr. Mitchell to appear in 
London at St. James’s Hall, on the 12th instant. The “little men” are a 
troop of forty boys trained by Dr. Mark, of Manchester, at the Royal Col- 
lege of Music. In the provinces, their performances have given greut satis- 
faction. Their engagement is limited to a week. 

“ Sal” writes tothe Zimes, to expose the effects of a common practice— 
throwing salt on the foot pavement to dissolve snow and ice—* The che- 
mical action of salt upon snow is to cause the snow to dissolve rapidly, and, 
in melting, it extracts heat from everything which it touches, so that the 
readiest mode of producing frost bite will be to put the hand or foot into a 
mixture of salt and snow.”” The writer's theory is that the process renders 
the pavement doubly cold for walkers. It is certainly dangerous when a 
frost follows. 


A gale at sea sct in on Monday evening. Two shipwrecks took place on 
the Goodwin Sands on New Year's Day. One vessel was the French barque 
Dugay Trouin of St. Vast ; the crew finding the ship going to pieces made their 
escape in the boats. The other vessel was a Dutch ship—tne Guttenberg— 
from New York to Hamburg; the mate and five of the erew got off into 
Dover in the boats, but the captain and the rest are missing. ‘The vessel 
went to pieces. During the same day there was a greater destruction of 
as pa on the opposite (French) coust, where the gale appears to have 
told with most disastrous results. All the Western ports report the gale to 
have raged with much fury on Monday night, with heavy rain. The Vul- 
ture screw-steamer, from Bayonne for Hull, in proceeding up Channel, 
was struck by a heavy sea, which did much damage on deck, killed one of 
the crew, and fractured several ribs of the master, Captain Smith. In the 
neighbourhood of Ilfracombe a serious loss, both as regards life and pro- 

y, happened. ‘Che Spanish ship, Dulce Nombre de Jesus, Ondaza, from 
vanna for Bristol, laden with sugar, went upon the rocks East of Morte 
Point, and became a total wreck, the captain and three of the crew un- 


nL ating. A French vessel is reported to have been wrecked near 
Morte Bay in the course of the night, and it is said that several of the crew 


were drowned. Several fatel shipwrecks took place on the North-east coast. 
The collier brig Lovely Nelly, belonging to Seaham, bound to London from 
Sunderland, was driven on the Whitby Sands and became a total wreck, 
the whole of the crew perishing except one—a boy. A quantity of wreck 
was also seen off this section of the coast, which has led to a belief that 
some fatal catastrophe happened during the night. On the Ross Sands, 
just above Holy Island, the Timbuctoo, of Scarborough, was totally lost, 
with, it is feared, the whole of the crew. Nothing has been heard of them. 
A Hanoverian schooner was also carried ashore at Beadnell, in the same 
neighbourhood, and all belonging to her perished. The loss of the Golden 
Star, 1198 tons, and the melancholy fate of the captain, his wife, and 
most of the crew, near Bannow Bay, has excited a painful interest, 
She had 3750 bales of cotton on board, from Mobile; the current carried in 
the ship towards Carnivan Head, where she struck on the rocks. This took 
Place about ten o’clock ; the ship struck on the rocks stem foremost. They 
then tried to send a line ashore to the people collected there, but failed, as 
the current carried it along the beach. A line was then thrown from the 
shore by a rocket, which failed in reaching the ship, but they seemed to 
believe it had, as they did not make any further attempts to send a second. 
In about half an hour afterwards, the ship went to pieces. The captain, 
his wife, stewardess, and eighteen of the crew perished, and the remainder 
of the crew (seven) were saved. ‘Their escape was truly marvellous. When 
the forward part of the ship broke away from the stern portion of the ship, 
it Swung round and broke all to pieces. The next two seas burst the star- 
board side of the stern part of the ship open, which was hanging on the 
rocks, and swept out about 200 bales of cotton, which, for about tive seconds, 
formed asort of bridge between the wreck and the shore, and, by running 
and jumping from one to another, the survivors succeeded in getting ashore. 
The loss of the ship and cargo is estimated at 40,000/. 

On Sunday, the Norval was wrecked, but the crew were all saved by the 
courage of a few brave fellows, who manned a fishing-boat, and went out to 
the crew, whom they brought on shore amid the acclamations of a crowd. 

Erina was wrecked on the outer breakwater at Portland, on the same 
day; the pilot was drowned. 





Fresh evidence of the severity of the weather last week has been fur- 
nished to the public journals. Mr. E. J. Lowe communicates his observa- 
tions of the temperature at four feet, und on the grase— 








Greatest cold Greatest cold Greatest cold Greatest cold 
at 4 feet. on grass. at 4 feet. on grass. 
Date. Deg. Deg. Date. Deg. Deg. 
LL eae 28°5 eece 26-0 24th . eons = 3°0 
18th ...... 23°5 sess 21°5 25th .. wees D'S 
23°0 eves 20°0 | BEth ..ccee . eoee + 8°O 
SE eases 21-0 eeee 240 ) 27th... uw 
BES ccccce 26°2 23°0 GEER cccces eves +10°0 
iteinds 27-2 24°0 = | 29th oo e.s. wee +08 
_ ae 21-0 +18°0 } 30th ... soos $29°0 


Mean temperature of the twenty-four hours in comparison with the mean 
of each day for forty-three years, as determined by Mr. Glaisher— 
Mean temperature Mean of 43 Ditterence, or degrees 





in 1860, years. below the mean, 
Date. Deg Deg. Deg. 
SEED sanseos 33-1 epanetes 40-1 esecce oe 70 
. =e |, Sere es 8 8=—ss saeaers 107 
De céusess a  ecnaenie 39°5 cevecee ° lll 
ee 3074 eeceetes 39°0 ocstse 8°6 
2ist ....... a e-  sanvecce 38°4 eosccces 75 
eee 301 acccetse 379 eecccces 78 
=  ecncs S74 eee oe 10°6 
2th _; een 370 eceececs 23°7 
25th  -—-enoedaan 36°5 Seen 32°5 
26th _—— i i ~eicesoue S64 ° e* 13°8 
27th oe ee 76 
28th ot -  etenes —— 8€=—ésaunnnes 13°4 
ees as 3s wetaesne SB  snsecene ° 15°6 
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Thus, on the Mth, the temperature was 23-7 deg. below the mean, and on the 
25th the extraordinary amount of 32°5 deg. below that of the average of 43 years— 
an unprecedented temperature for this country, The wind was N. and N.W. on 
the 17th, W.N.W. on the 18th, moving at 12 a.m. on the 19th through W. to S., 
and forward at 10.20 p.m. through FE. to N.N.E; on the 20th, 2lst, and 22d, 
Northerly ; on the 23d, from 4.10 a.m., Westerly; on the 24th became N.W, at 
12.30 a.m., W. at | p.m., in which quarter it remained till 5 p.m, on the 26th, when 
it moved through N, to N.E., becoming E, at 7 p.m., moving from E, to N.E, at 
3 aum.on the 28th, becoming S.E. at 10.10 a.m. on the 29th, 8.8.E. at 10.20 a.m., 
E.S.E,. at 8.30 a.m. on the 30th, and E, at 10.45 a.m., in which 
quarter it remains. The barometer had a mean pressure of 29°5 inches on the 18th 
and 19th, 29°9 on che 20th, 30-0 on the 2ist, 299 on the 22d, 29°6 on the 23d, 29°5 
on the 24th and 25th, 29°6 on the 26th, 29°7 on the 27th, 30-1 on the 28th, reaching 
a maximum of 30°372 on the 29th, at 10 a.m. ; from noon it fell rapidly, and by 10 
p-m. was 30°0, and at 10 a.m, on the 30th only 295, having fallen above 8-10ths of 
aninch. On the 29th the temperature rose 26 deg. in twelve hours, At 7p.ma 
S.E, gale commenced, with snow, and continued all night. This morning snow, 
accompanied by rain and slect; at 11 a.m, a thaw commenced, and now (2 p.m,) 


the temperature is 2 deg. above the freezing point. 









S.E. at 2.50 p.m. 





Yorkshire. Mr. 8. Ingram, of Mirfield, writes—‘‘ In my garden two there 
mometers are suspended, near each other, 4 feet from the ground. Of one the scale 
goes down to 4, of the other to 15 below zero. At 5 am. on the 25th, the mereury in 
both had disappeared into the bulbs, Another thermometer was put out near them 
during the day, since which time the three have worked very nearly together, AtS 
a.m, today the three marked 4 deg. 1 think we may say thaton Christmas Day we 
had 47 deg. of frost.” 

Mr. Barrington Cook presents a contrast to the great cold experienced ia inland 
places in observations taken in Scarborough, which illustrates in a striking manner 
the elfect of the sea temperature in modifying the cold on the East coast, The 
temperature of the sea has been about 44 deg. during the last ten days. 


1860, Max, Min, Wind, 
Deg. Deg. 

December 20 ..... _- eee BGO cscs N.} Hail and snow, 
ois ere See ssexe BVO cease N.E. Jiail and snow, 
ns eae een BO cacee N.E Hail and snow, 
a ee 32-0 sf 26°0 N.t Snowy day. 
ie  Qewee NN ee Wis.W Clear day, 
= ES aS 7 ree W.s.W Clear day. 
es el eee SAO sccces 5.5.1 Dull day, 
ea 27 35-0 an. cevce S.E. Hail at times, 

2s _, Oe . caens S.E. Hail at times. 


mas Eve and Day 


December 24—10 p.m...... zero, ! December 25— 9a.m,.... 4 degs, 
on 25— 7 a.m...... 10 degs. sa 25—11 a.m..... zero. 
2 8a.m 3 degs. 25—12 m....... 5 degs. 





” ve ” 

The notes were made trom two thermometers, both on North aspects, and about 
5U yards apart, 

Lancashire. Mr. Thomas Taylor, of Wigan, says—*t The cold has been so much 
more intense here than any recorded by you: correspondents that I am induced to 
give yon the maximum and minimum of my thermometer, hanging at the South 
front of my house, six feet from the ground 


Max. Min. Min. on the 
Ground. 

Oe wanes » Mm wane Oe 

De sscuas GS scence 2 

SE apenas ee 85 





* This is the lowest maximum I have ever recorded.” 

Kent. During the whole of Friday and Saturday, several hundreds of the troops at 
Chatham were employed in clearing away the snow which had accumulated on the 
parade-grounds and in the vicinity of the various barracks of that garrison, the snow 
having fallen to such a depth as to interfere with the usual parades and drills of 
the troops. The soldiers were also employed in cutting away the snow from that 
portion of the lines near the barracks, the reads passing through which were ren- 
dered impassible. It is several years since there was such a heavy fall of snow at 
Chatham as has been experienced during the last few days. 

The Tyne. On Thursday week, the Tyne had a singular appearance on New 
castle Quay and Gateshead, It was entirely frozen over from the Tyne Bridge to the 
bottom of the quay, forming a very fine sheet of ice. Hundreds of persons were 
upon the ice, skating and sliding, and in the afternoon it appeared as if all the 
quay-side brokers and merchants had taken to the ice, and were disporting them- 
selves as if they were boys again. A tent was erected in the middle of the river, 
from which refreshments were dispensed. It is thirty-five years since the Tyne was 
frozen over. The river is entirely blocked up down to the low end of the Long 
Reach. At Bill Point, St. Laurence, and some other parts of the river, an immense 
mass of ice accumulated. Above Tyne Bridge the river is entirely covered with ice. 
Sunday and Monday were the coldest days ever remembered in the county of Northe 
umberland, 

Edinburgh. ‘The city and surrounding country were wrapped for eight days in a 
thick sheet of snow, and frost has set in with a severity that has not been paralleled 
for many years. In the town the thermometer has fallen to § deg. Fahrenheit, and 
in some exposed situations in the country has fallen several degrees below zero, For 
several days the frost has been accompanied by a fog so dense as to require gaslight 
at midday, and on Monday a serious collision took place between two of the steamers 
plying on the Burntisland and Granton ferry, the fog being so thick that one could 
searcely see three or four yards off. The trains have in many cases been coming in 
very late, owing to the slippery state of the rails, and some of them have been sus- 
pended during the continuance of the storm, The snow, arrested while falling 
from the houstops, hangs in crusted masses and crystals from the eaves, and the 
windows, even of warm rooms, are frosted in exquisite patterns, resembling the flora 
of fossils. Carts are busy removing the snow from the thoroughfares—a labour 
almost equal to the cleaning of the Augean stable; several sleighs and sledges have 
appeared on the streets, and the furs and overclothes | now worn would serve for 
almost a Lapland winter. To the poor the present visitation is excessively severe, 
causing not only infinite hardship, but attended with the suspension of nearly every 
kind of outdoor labour. The sickness and mortality have also been greatly in- 
creased by the present trying weather, The bursting of waterpipes and stop 
gasmeters are among the domestic inconveniences from which we at present suffer, 





Lincolnshire. Dr. Parkinson, of Grimsby, reports, that—‘* Just after midnight 
the thermometer stood at 28 deg. below freezing point; at 7.30 a.m, it was 4 '° 
below zero, and just before sunrise the cold was still more intense, and 1 noted 
6 deg. below zero, the maximum cold on Christmas Day.” 
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Norfolk. The weather in Norfolk continued very severe up to Saturday evening. 
The thermometer was several degrees below the freezing point, and a bitter wind 
made the cold still more intense. Communication by water between Norwich, 
Yarmouth, and Lowestoft, has been suspended for some days, the rivers Yare and 
Waveney being blocked with ice. The thermometer during the week just closed 
has on several days fallen almost to zero. [At the Cambridge Observatory it was 
observed to be 4 deg. below zero on Christmas Eve.] ‘The wheats and turnips, 
being protected by a heavy fall of snow, are not expected to suffer from the severe 
cold, and the frost is thought to have done good in killing off the slugs and vermin 
which had begun to attack the delicate young plants. 

Essex. The fall of snow and subsequent thaw has produced a flood, such as has 
not been known for many years; all the marsh land near London is submerged ; 
the deposit will be very beneficial, but the flood is disastrous to the young corn, 
Three persons were last week frozen to death. In Chelmsford and Colchester 
houses are uninhabitable. 





Wales. At Court y Collen, “‘during the night of the 24th instant (Christmas 
Eve), my register Fahrenheit thermometer, facing the North, stood at 1 deg. above 
zero, and at 94 a.m. the mercury indicated 3 deg. below zero.” 

Gloucestershire. J.D. of Dymock says—‘ On the 24th, Fahrenheit’s thermometer 
marked 8 deg. at 9 a.m., and 5 deg. at 11 p.m. ; on the 25th, it was at 5 deg. below 
zero at 9a.m. I do not remember to have ever heard of such an intense degree of 
cold in England. The thermometer stands five feet from the ground, with a North 
aspect.” 

Staffordshire. “S, 1.” writes from Cheadle—* On the morning of the 22d, the 
thermometer registered 15 below zero. The thermometer was placed four feet from 
the ground, exposed to the North-east.” 

Devonshire. Mr. E. Vivian communicates an ‘extract from the Meteorological 
Journal which I keep for transmission to the Registrar-General atfording very con- 
clusive evidence of the advantages which we possess in South Devon, and the causes 
which produce our mild winter, as well as cool summer climate— ; 

1860 9am. Max, Min. | 1860 9am, Max. Min. 





deg. deg. deg. deg, deg. deg. 
Dec, 17 scece OS SS Peet Poe eee 
Dec. 18 ..... 32... Le Dec. 25 ..... 33 ....- ee. 
Dec. 19 ..... 3 cocce SE | Bet. BB o.0c0 BS coses @ ... 
Dec, 20 ..... 32 ..... 36 ..... 24 Dec. 37 .....3 ....8 
Dec, 21 ‘ oe T Bee. D tcc Oe wipers 38 
Dec, 22 ee aio ae Dec, 29 ..... Bd 2.04. at wean 36 
Dec, 23 28. o BE cose Dec. 30 ..... WP ssese  _ 


a eeee eee . ov —_ 

On the 18th, there was arather severe white frost, and during the night snow fell 
to the depth of 24 inches, and remained on the ground until the 26th. The weather 
during each day was brilliant and calm. On the 27th, when the heavy fall of snow took 
place in the ileal counties, we had rain, with a temperature of 39 deg., snow entirely 
disappeared, and, with the exception of the night of the 28th, we have not since had 
the thermometer below the freezing point. ‘The fall of rain during the past unusually 
wet year has been as follows—January, 4°56 inches; February, 00; March, 2°11; 
April, 103; May, 3°21; June, 6°67: July, 0°59; August, 3°21; September, 2-48; 
October, 1°48; November, 4°06; December (to the 29th), 5°82; total, 36°22 inches. 
This is about six inches above the annual average.” 

From other parts of Devonshire we learn that the weather, during the past week, 
has been extremely severe, It was many years ago that the snow fell so_ heavily as 
it has in every part of the county, or that the frost was so severe. The River Exe, 
and other streams, have been frozen so as to admit of skating ; and hundreds of per- 
sons have indulged themselves in this recreation. The weather, as may be expected, 
has put a stop to nearly all out-door labour; and the result has been that a large 
number of workmen have been thrown out of employ. Great privations have been 
endured by many families ; but it is gratifying to state, that in many towns efforts 
to relieve the poor have been made with great success. 

Hampshire, It blew a hurricane at Southampton on Monday night, and caused 
the Indian mail packet Ceylon to drag her anchor and run ashore outside the 
Southampton Dock. She was got off without damage. Her passengers and mails 
had been landed on Monday afternoon, The small steamer, while conveying the 
former from the ship, went ashore owing toa fog. The Royal Artillery stationed 
in the garrison erected on Southsea common, on Saturday, a snow fort of large di- 
mensions, with walls of considerable’ thickness, and nearly eight feet in height. 
This, as on the former occasion, was defended by one party, and stormed by another, 
‘Lo take the fort, however, the assailants had to call in the aid of gunpowder, and 
thus effected a breach at one of the angles. 

The Times correspondent writes from Portsmouth on the 27th—‘ A heavy fall of 
snow, accompanied by a high S.E. wind, set in here shortly after dark last evening, 
the wind increasing in force as night came on, until at midnight it blew a stiff gale. 
The crews of the vessels anchored off Ryde, Isle of Wight, state that their vessels 
pitched bows under, a tremendous roll of sea setting in over the banks. Two 
schooners, coal-laden, which were moored on the sands to the windwaril of Ryde 
Pier, broke loose from their moorings, and drove right through the pier, leaving 
chasms of fifty yards in length. The passengers from Ryde by the steamboats 
crossing to Portsmouth had to be taken below the scene of accident in carts, and 
from them transferred by boats to the outer end of the pier, to enable them to em- 
bark in the steamboats. About 10 p.m. some female servants in a gentleman’s 
house in Pelham’s Shrubs, a short distance outside the town, arrived in Ryde, and 
stated that they could hear men’s voices calling out for help at a distance from the 
shore. Some watermen proceeded in the direction that had been named, and found 
two men clinging to the masthead of a sunken barge, and nearly exhausted by 
their exertions to make themselves heard, and from the violence of the weather. A 
barge was also sunk to the windward of the pier, and several other vessels severely 
injured.” 

Isle of Wight. “Without troubling you with that fallacious guide, ‘the mean 
temperature,’ as an instance of the taming influence of the present severe weather, 
there are frequently as many as eight blackbirds and thrushes, with an equal num- 
ber of finches and goldfinches, feeding under my window, almost with the compo- 
sure of chickens in;a poultry-yard ; the whole—I mention’ it as an ornithological 
curiosity—under the auspices of a redbreast, who repels with heroic pertinactity the 
approach of any sparrow to their feeding ground. ‘To this 1 may add, our streets 
and roads from side to side are one spread of ice, and that our stage-coaches, the 
horses being duly sharpened, find it difficult to keep the road. These, with coals 
at 36s. per ,ton, make us intimately sensible of the amenities of the season, even in 
Ventnor.” 











tinople as the common spot of rendezvous, Almost the whole of Eber’s 
brigade has enlisted for Hungary. This is likewise the case with the 
battalion formerly belonging to Turr’s division commanded by Major 
Tanara. The corps of Garibaldi’s Guides remains at Naples, where jt 
would seem that Colonel Missori awaits the orders and, at the fitting 
moment, the arrival of Garibaldi. The general recruiting for a Hungarian 
campaign, likely to take place at a very early period, is openly carried on.— 
Daily News. 

An explanation has been received of the mode in which news from Pekin 
reaches St. Petersburg. The recent speedy telegrams regarding the Chinese 
treaty were transmitted, it appears, in the usual way. The Russians have a 
regular courier system from Pekin, with relay horses, and the despatches are 
delivered up to the first telegraph-office in connexion with St. Petersburg, 
which the bearer can reach. The route is via Mongolia, Kiakhta, and 
Irkutsk, and the common mail reaches the latter place within sixteen days 
of itsdeparture from Pekin. From Irkutsk to St. Petersburg, seventeen 
days are required to the telegraph-office at Casan. 

A somewhat singular fact is mentioned in the Russian journals ; several 
ladies regularly attend the lectures of Professors of the University of St, 
Petersburg, and take notes like students. 

One of the Paris journals states that Abd-el-Kader has received a letter 
from Schamyl, congratulating him on his noble conduct in the massacres of 
Syria; it is signed—‘ Schamy]l, who is in the power of the infidel.” 

A Turin letter says—‘‘ Sir James Hudson_has returned to Turin after his 
short excursion to Tuscany. His journey has been one continued ovation 
from Pisa to Florence, and even through the less frequented districts of the 
Marshes, as far as Grosseto. The Italians know how steadily and generously 
her Britannic Majesty’s Minister has befriended their cause. The outburst 

- my enthusiasm has been as spontaneous and genuine.as it was well 
eserved,”’ 


The Debats publishes a long article on the necessity of French commercial 
men taking instant advantage of the great opening presented for business 
in the vast territory of China, now that peace has been concluded. Our 
contemporary points out that English manufacturers will be certain not to 
2 moment in availing themselyes of the market thus thrown open to the 
world, 


M. Michel Chevalier, the well-known political economist, has been just 
named Grand Officer of the Legion of Honour. This favour has been con- 
ferred on M. Chevalier by the Emperor in testimony of his satisfaction for 
the service rendered by M. Chevalier, in the preparation of the Treaty of 
Commerce with England. 

The Courrier du Dimanche announces that M. Proudhon has been the 
subject of an Imperial decision entirely remitting his sentence. This de- 
cision has been notified to him in person, at Brussels, through the medium 
of the French legation, and at his old residence in Paris through the officer 
of the court. 

It is said to be the intention of Count de Persigny to grant permission for 
the publication of all periodicals for which a demand has been addressed to 
his department since he assumed the direction of it. 








SATURDAY MORNING, 


Mr. Sidney Herbert has resigned the representation of South Wilts, 
as he is about to be raised to the Peerage. In an address to his con- 
stituents he says— 

‘* The incessant attendance and late hours unavoidable to a Member of 
Parliament seeking thoroughly to discharge his duty, and aggravated in my 
ease by the labour of representing a heavy department, have proved too 
much for my strength, and I have at last most reluctantly arrived at the 
rae that I must not risk the result of another year of so much 
atigue.”” 

The Globe of last night contains the following statement arising out of 
Mr. Herbert's retirement from the House of Commons— 

‘* Mr. Sidney Herbert is about to be elevated to the Peerage, by one of 
the subsidiary titles of the Earldom of Pembroke, to which he is the heir 
presumptive. The Right Honourable Gentleman does not resign his office 
of Secretary for War, but, in consequence of the necessity of having a re- 
presentative of the Department in the House of Commons, we are sorry to 
say that the public will lose the benefit of Earl de Grey’s services as Under- 
Secretary for War.” 

We can only add‘our regret to that of our contemporary, and trust 
that Lord Palmerston will obtain an Under-Secretary for War as con- 
scicntious and as able as Lord de Grey and Ripon. 


Two items of interest are reported by telegraph from the Austrian 
capital— 

** Vienna, Friday.—M. Richter, Director of the Creditanstabt, died 
yesterday afternoon.” 

The Oecsterieichische Zeitung says—‘* A deputation from Gallicia, com- 





Metropolis.—Throughout Saturday the frost continued very intense, although ! 
the sun shone out most brilliantly. Within the main building of the Crystal 
Palace the temperature ranged between 45 and 50, while the Tropical Department 
was as high as 60. Outside the palace the thermometer registered 30 at midday, 
and at five o'clock it had fallen to 27. The ice on the lakes and ornamental reser- 
voirs was on Saturday in the most solid and perfect order, and afforded excellent | 
skating. On the evening of Saturday the thermometer rose slightly, the sky 
assumed a leaden hue, and snow began to fall before midnight, the wind at that 
time being in a Southward direction, and rather keen. Early on Sunday morning, 
however, after a considerably fall of snow and sleet, the mercury rose rapidly, and | 
by nine o'clock in the forenoon it stood at 34. By noon the wind had veered to the 
South-west, the thermometer registering 39, the barometer indicating “* change,” | 
with a soft wind, and drizzling rain falling continuously. During the whole of the 
forenoon the thaw continued without intermission, the streets becoming almost } 
impassible to pedestrians. The thaw continued all day, and the * Scotch mist” 
also, and consequently, though in the morning and for some hours large bodies of 
snow-mud lay on the carriage-way, by nightfall its bulk had very materially 
diminished. 

Considerable confusion and annoyance was caused on Sunday morning in many 
parts of the metropolis in houses having a peculiar kind of roof, from which the 
snow requires to be removed before a thaw takes place. The suddenness of the 
thaw caused the water in many cases to pour through the ceilings in the upper 
stories literally in buckets full, causing much injury and destruction. 








There is at present a most active and extensive system of recruiting for 
Hungary going on in Naples, under the direction of Hungarian ofticers, 
who have either remained in or come to Naples for this special purpose. 
Almost all the officers of the late Garibaldian army who have enlisted are 
gg in this Hungarian corps. Generals Turr and Eber, who are both at | 

ilan, are likewise actively engaged in recruiting for Hungary. Milan, 
indeed, may be considered as the , tli head-quarters ; but both the | 
Neapolitan and Milanese recruits receive instructions to repair to Constan- | 


posed of three members, namely—MM. Smolka, Saphiea, and Dzieduzzchi, 
was received yesterday by Baron Schmerling, and presented an address, the 
principal demands of which are indivisibility of the province, convocation 
of a Diet for provincial affairs, use of the Polish language in official affairs 
and in schools, and finally, that Gallicia may send no members to the Coun- 
cil of the Empire.” 

The Moniteur of yesterday announced the death of Don Fernando de 
Bourbon. The last we heard of the poor gentleman was his capture in 
Spain with his brother, the Count of Montemolin, when both renounced 
their pretensions to the throne, and retracted as soon as they were 
released. 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excrancr, Frrpay AFTERNOON. 

Early on Monday morning, considerable surprise was created by the sud- 
den announcement of an advance in the Bank rate of discount of 1 per cent, 
viz.—from 5, at which it had stood since 29th November, to 6 per cent. 
The measure was deemed necessary from the continued drain of bullion both 
to the Continent and America, but notwithstanding the advance, very large 
withdrawals were made during the day, and up to this afternoon the demand 
for accommodation has only slightly subsided. Consols were first quoted 
firm, but soon relapsed after the Bank decision became known ; the last price 
in the afternoon was 92} buyers. The Bank of France following the move- 
ment on this side, raised its rate from 4} to 5} per cent; this was fully ex- 
pected, although the consequence was a fall in Rentes of § per cent, and a 
further decline of 3 the next day. 

The Paris Bourse has been heavy all the week, and quotations have de- 
clined considerably. A recovery took place this morning in the English 
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market of nearly } per cent, but the improvement has not been supported, 
and a reaction has occurred of §, Consols closing 2? after having been 


Bank Stock has been negotiated at 233; New and Reduced, 
Money hes been in demand, but 
Financial matters in 


one at 92}. 
oor Exchequer Bills, 3s. dis, par. 
without creating any great amount of pressure. 
America are becoming gradually brighter. 

The Foreign Stock Market has been dull and inactive, and quotations 
have undergone little or no variation. Turkish and Mexican have been 
chiefly dealt in, but operations have been only to « limited extent, prices 
showing very little change. Mexican is last qioted, 21} 21); Grenada 
Active, 1516; Ditto Deferred, 5} 6; Buenos Ayres, 96.98; Ditto Three 

r Cents, 3031; Chilian, $2 83; Ditto Six per Cents, 102 104; ‘Turkish Six 

er Cent Old Stock, 70} 71; Ditto New, 5 Brazil, 86% Spanish, 
494 50}; Ditto Deferred, 403 41; Ditto Certiticates, 52 53; Victor Emma- 
nuel, 93 94 ex div. ; Sardinian, 8283; Russian Five per Cents, 104 106. 
Money has been scarce in this market, and the rate has ruled from 5} to 6 
per cent. . 

A large business has been transacted in Railway Shares, and a general 
rise in values has taken place. Midland Stock, although not at the highest 
figure reached, is tirm, at 137} 1374, at the least 1} percent improvement 
upon last week; Great Western, 74375. In other Stocks and Shares the 
Seenee ranges from } to 1 per cent; Caledonian, 98 98}; Lancashire, 
1193 119; London and Brighton, 117119; South-Eastern and Dover, 88 
88); Great Northern, 112 114; Great Northern A, 110112; North Staf- 
ford, 15§ 153 ; London and South-Western, 95 95! ; Chester and Holyhead, 
§3 53}; Edinburgh, Perth, and Dundee, 287 29. French Shares have been 
declining, and are now heavy, owing to the flatness on the Paris Bourse. 
Lombardo-Venetian, 1414; Paris and Strasbourg, 22 23; Midi, 19 20; 
Northern of France, 38 39; Luxembourg, 637. Ludian Shares steady, and 
quoted ex dividend ; East Indian, 98} 993 ; Great Indian Peninsula, 96 97 ; 
Madras, 93 94. Ocean Marine firm at 334); Universal, 1} 18 ; Thames and 
Mersey, 1} 1%. Joint-Stock Banks have been dealt in rather more, and 

rices are well supported ; London and Westminster, 6465; City, 7175; 

ondon Joint, 30 31; Union, 26 27. 

















Irtter to the Editor. 


IRON-CASED SHIT, 
~ertsmouth, 31st December, 1860. 








Sirn—Wood or iron for ships seems to be the questio vexata, and, as you 
observe, many parties, doctique indoctique, have written on the subject 
As I have had some experience in gunnery, perhaps you will allow me to 
make a few remarks on the article in your last week’s paper. 

It appears to me that we have, to some extent, been pursuing a phantom 
in our endeavour to get perfect invulnerability, which is no doubt very de- 
sirable if an iron-clad ship is to meet one equally protected ; but in the event 
of an iron-cased ship meeting a wooden one, the comparative invulnerability 
that plates of even a moderate thickness would give, becomes practically 
yerfect invulnerability, as the wooden vessel would probably be destroyed 
Pefore she had made any impression on the other. : ; 

After all, it seems to resolve itself very much into a question of speed, as, 
if the iron-clad ship has greater or even equal speed, so as to prevent the 
wooden one from closing, I do not see how the latter could possibly contend 
with the former on equal terms. : 

Take the two ships at 1500, 1200, or 1000 yards, one clad with four-inch 
= and the other without any casing, and I think no naval officer would 
nesitate as to which he would rather be in. It must be remembered also, 
that the wooden ship mvs? fire solid shot at the iron one, whereas the latter 
would fire shell at her enemy ; now, I think the case is not rightly stated in 
your article, as to the chances of small damage being done to a wooden ship 
from shell firing with time fuzees. Time fuzees would not be used, but per- 
cussion shells would be fired, of which I have seen 90 per cent. burst when 
fired at the hull of a line-of-battle ship: these percussion shells require no 
preparation, and it is just as easy to load with them as with shot. 

The damage done to a wooden ship by shell or red-hot shot has not yet 
been fairly tested in action, but we know that one line-of-battle ship off 
Sevastopol was on fire in several places, and was obliged to close her maga- 
zine. 

It is very probable that iron-clad ships may not be adapted for all ocean 
services ; but there are many points in which, if speed and carrying their 
guns well out of water can be obtained, they must be superior to wooden 
ships, viz., Channel service, defence of harbours, &«. 

The iron ships as built some years ago, of plates of § thickness, could 
neither keep out shot nor shell, but there was no advantage to an enemy to 
fire shell at them, as the shot, both solid and hollow, on passing through the 
plates, broke into so many pieces as to make it actually more destructive to 
the men than the bursting of shell, and must soon have cleared them off 
from their guns. } 

_ There is one more point which I must mention as an advantage to the 
iron ship; she would of course tire shell at her enemy, and that she might 
do from the 65 ewt. 8-inch gun, with as much advantage as fro the 
99 ewt. solid 68-pound gun, which the wooden vessel must use if she wishes 
to make any impression on her adversary. Now, the 8-inch gun is just as 
handy as a 32-pounder, and as easily worked; but the 68-pound gun is a 
very difficult one to manage in a seaway ; and assuming that each ship had 
40 guns, there would be a difference in weight of 60 tons in favour of the 
iron ship, with all the advantage of a more workable gun. 
am, Sir, yours very faithfully, 
T, Honexrxson, Commander R.N. 
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FROM THE LONDON GAZETTF, JANUARY 1, 

Benbruptcy Annulled.—George Atkinson, Bradford, Yorkshire, joiner. 

Bankrupts.—William Bryant, Oxford Street, tailor—Aaron Martin Cramp Hodg- 
man, Broadstairs, Kent, miller—William Grove, Kingsland Road, victualler 
Thomas Edge, Great Peter Street, Westminster, gas-meter-manufacturer— William 
Brent, Blue Anchor Road, Bermondsey, tanner—George William Kenrick, Paragon 
Road, Hackney, livery-stable-keeper—Alfred Brooks, Ludgate Street, optict: 
Owen Hewitt, Windsor, baker—Ludvig Levison, Leamington, merchant—Henry 
Slator, Holbeach, Lincolnshire, brewer—Thomas Flood, Honiton, Devonshire, 
hardware-dealer—William Hutchins, Neath, Glamorganshire, inn-keeper—Thomas 
Barten, Liverpool, tanner, 

Scotch Sequestrations.—Hamilton, Melrose, draper—Paterson, Kilmarnock, gro- 
cer—Wilson, Auchreddie, miller—Christie, Glasgow, accountant. 

















FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, JANUARY 4. 

Bankruptcies Annulled.—William Owers Jennings, Uggleshall, Suffolk, horse- 

ealer— Benjamin Chandler, Sherborne, Dorsetshire, attorney. 

Bankr upts.—George Brice Sainsbury, Church Lane, Whitechapel, coal-merchant 
—Thomas Gray, Bread Street, warehouseman—Henry Paine, Strand, tailor—Wil- 
liam Grove, Kingsland Road, victualler—James Joseph Clark, Aldersgate Street, 
leather-merchant—John Reynolds, Burslem, Staffordshire, grocer—Louis Dethier, 
Berkeley Square, confectioner—John Wiseman, Luton, Bedfordshire, printer— 
Joseph Harland, Leeds, cloth-merchant—Peter Whitelock, Leeds, grocer—John 
Gibbs, Church Street, Hackney, victualler—Robert George Pike, Maidstone, grocer 
—John Rogers, Brighton, hotel-keeper—William Millward, Aston, Birmingham, 
Provision-dealer. 


















THE REVENUE, 

I, The following is an Abst tof the gross Produce of the Revenue of the 
United Kingdom, in the undermentioned periods, ended December 31, 
1560, « » nding periods of the preceding vear, 

QUARTERS ENDED 
SIst March th June 30th Sept. Iist Dec 
Ise Isto ise 1860 

Customs 
Rx 
Stamps 2 
Panes 
Property Tax 
Pos 
‘ w . 
Miseellancous 

T s 19,807 16,819,174 16,858,166 18,270,348 


QUARTERS ENDED 








t Marel wth June Suth Sept Silst Dec. 
Iso 1s30 1N3 1899 
£ £ 
‘ ‘ 6,225 000 
yan > bt ooo 
l oo 5.000 
W600 1,424,000 
STs 008 938 000 
: $0,000 830,000 
Crown Lands .. 6179 8S 000 
Miscellany: ous, . 1931 234,850 
Totals 15 Vv it 17,112,830 
Year ended | Year ended 
Sist Dee. Bist Dec 
iste 1859. 
£ | 
CUMGMEE ceccvccccccecesccccesssveccencoesecocecoesorosees 23,092,395 | 
IED sence Gs bee 06058cunheces couestuved=sernsneneceencets 19,069,000 | 
SUAMPS ccccesevecers 8,285,258 } 
TAXES .ccscce 
l’roperty Tax 
Dust -ottic 


Crown Lands 
Miscellaneous 











und Dect the Quarter and Nine Months ended December 


IT. Tnerease 


31, 1860, as com) ith the corresponding px riods of the preceding year, 














pat i 
QUARTER ENDED Iai MONTHS ENDED 
December 31, ls6u, December 31, 1800, 
Increan Decrease. Increase Decrease 
£ 4 a 
364.000 a 1,423,507 
—- 1,001,000 _ 1,292,000 
18,000 “ 241,660 — 
131,000 106,000 
, 2,592,000 _—— 3,305,710 oe 
P > 000 - 110,900 ome 
Cro — 5.989 anu 
Misccliancous....... - 6,482 4is74 = 
Totals ....... Ow 1,502,482 | 3,704,343 2.626 507 
£1,157 518 £877 S26 
Net Lacreast Net Lncrease 
Increase and Deerense in the Year ended Desember 31, 1860, as compared 
with the preceding 5 
YEAR ENDED 
Dee. 31, 1S60, 
Increns Decrease 
a 
Customs 1 
Excise ....- “ 
Stamps anal 
Taxes ° | 105 000 
Property Tax | a 
Post-oftice — 
Crown Lands oma 
Miscellaneous . a 
Wetade. ccccccecece- coccsccesecesosccceescoesesessoes 7,794,210 1,807,184 
£5,897 026 
Net Lacrease. 
III. An Account showing the Revenue and other Receipts of the Quar- 


ter ended December 31, 1860; the Application of the same, and the 


ted Fund for the said Quarter, together with the 


Charge of the Consolid 
Surplus or Deficiency upon suc h Charge. 
Surplus Balance beyond the Charge of the Consolidated Fund, for the Quarter z 
ended September 30, 1s60, viz.— 
Great BWritaim .. 6... cece ccc cee eeeceeeee renee eeeeeeeneeeeees 
£205,900 


Ireland . 


205,900 
18,270,348 
1,000,000 


ember 31, 1860, as shown in Account I 


Income received in the Quarterended De 
rrant of 2,000,000/ 


Amount raised by issue of Exchequer Bonds (in part of a 











Amount received in the Quarter ended December 31, 1560, in repayment of 
Advances for Public Works, RC. ......ccceceeeeeeenerecetareeeseeteneetereeees 351,716 
19,527 904 

Balance, being the deficiency on December 31, 1860, upon the charge of the Con 

sulidated Fund in Great livitain, to meet the Dividends, and other charges 

payable in the Quarter to March 31, Is6l, and for which Exchequer Hills 
Deticiency) will be issued in that Quarter - soomacncoeseune ee 2,709,516 
22,537,430 

Net amount applied out of the Income for the Quarter ended December 31, 

1860, in redemption of Exchequer Bills (Deficiency) for the Quarter ¢ aded 

September 31, 1860— viz 

Total Deficiency . sevecerece® eeeceesecterersesesesesesesees £3,072,016 

Deduct—Redeemed by Sinking Fund eete 228,000 
2,544,016 


Amount applied out of the Income to Supply Services, in the Quarter ended 
December 31, 1860 ee ° ccercccecesecocccseseeuesess @ctecvecce 
Charge of the Consolidated Fund for the Quarter ended December 
31, 1860, viz.— 
Interest of the Permanent Debt 


11,409,530 









Terminable Debt.......- . egucnepees 355,318 
Interest of Exchequer Bills deficiency)... 1,338 
The Civil List. .....6-ccceceeeecereeeene 101,346 
Other C zes on Consolidated Fund . 418,753 
Advances for Public Works, &c. .....+. 149,613 


7,361,423 


Surplus Balance in Ireland beyond the Charge of the Consolidated Fund, in Ire 
land for the Quarter ended December 31, I8G0—. 2... eeee ce eeeeeceeneeeeens oe 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


1861: PROSPECTIVE. 

In one month from today Parliament will meet, to begin a career 
of beneficent work or one of weary and only not useless talk, 
which will probably last until the middle of August, and certainly 
to the end of July. Whether the Westminster harvest will be 
abundant or scanty, depends upon circumstances none can fore- 
see; but even in their present quiet frame cf mind, without one 
single subject dangerous to a Ministry in which they display an 
absorbing or moderately active interest, the public look fora 
richer crop than was garnered last year; and Ministers will 
seriously mistake quiet for indifference if they hope to satisfy the 
nation with meagre instead of ample sheaves. 

They have enjoyed an unusually peaceful recess. Not one 
question has kindled the flame of agitation. Mr. Bright’s efforts 
have failed to produce even a sprinkling of meetings to promote 
Reform of Parliament. Almost wholly absorbed in foreign affairs, 
occupied with thoughts comprehending the future of Europe, and 
involved in it the future of England, anxious touching China, a 
little moved by the peril of the settlers in New Zealand, we have 
had hardly a thought beyond these things except for minor ques- 
tions of no party interest, like those of drainage outfalls and cot- 
tage accommodation. Lord Palmerston was never in a position so 
apparently secure. Lord John Kussell, assailed, it 1s true, in 
some quarters, for his Italian despatches, has, on the whole, car- 
ried the national spirit along with him, and has gained more than 
he lost in popular estimation by his manly and outspoken letter to 
Sir James Hudson. Mr. Gladstone has hardly recovered from the 
effects of his direct taxation policy, but even he occupies a firmer 
place than he did in August; and although he cannot be said to 
enjoy public confidence, yet there is no unwillingness to try him 
again. The Duke of Newcastle has acquired a new claim on the 

ublic by the tact and firmness of his conduct in Canada and the 

nited States. The Duke of Somerset has proved to be an active 
and careful lirst Lord ; and Sir George Lewis, Sir Charles Wood, 
and Mr. Milner Gibson, have done nothing to imperil cither them- 
selves or the Ministry. The Parliamentary vacation, in skort, 
has rather strengthened the Government than otherwise. 

But although the immediate past is smiling and cheerful, that 
is by no means the character of the immediate future. Parties 
are so evenly balanced, that a false step, an indiserect word, a 
foolish cna may deprive Ministers of their majority. It is not 
to be supposed for one moment that Mr. Disraeli will beother than 
restless in Opposition. Whatever course they may adopt on any 
vital question, he is sure to take the other side. This would be, 
however, matter of small consequence, if Ministers knew how to 
satisfy the bulk of the thinking majority, and carry a thoroughly 
English spirit decisively into every broad question of home and 
foreign politics. Whether they will be able to do this is the 
question. Lord Palmerston has been much praised for his man- 
agement of the House of Commons. Hitherto he has sueceeded 


quired is to ascertain and remedy the real grievances of the 
unrepresented and misrepresented ; and we doubt whether there 
is a surer way of doing that than the old one of proceeding by 
bill and debate, by oral and written discussion. It is for Minis- 
ters to decide; if they do not decide at a time when the public 
mind is singularly without passion, they, or their successors, wil] 
have to decide when the first severe strain upon the material com. 
forts of the people has placed them at the mercy of demagogues, 

There is another great subject of legislation—Law Keform, 
Law Consolidation—and it seems to be taken for granted that 
Ministers intend to make this the substantial element in their 
programme for 1861. A quiet session, undisturbed by faction 
fights over party questions, a session devoted to the amendment 
of the law, opens up a very fascinating prospect. But it is delu- 
sive. Even in commercial Britain, a Government and a Parlia- 
ment must do something more than mollify interests. The ve 
| existence of parties implies party warfare to keep them alive, al 
| party warfare cannot be very keen and vehement in these days 
| upon questions of codification or consolidation, bankruptcy, and 
| civil and criminal procedure. Every strong Government must 
take account of the passions and sentiments of men, and a wise 
Government anticipates the demands of passion and sentiment 
before they arrive at white heat. Imperative as it is, even the 
Reform of aw Law cannot excite any national enthu- 
siasm. It is only Governments avowedly on sufferance, like that 
of Lord Derby in 1852, that can live upon the dry aliment of Law 
Reform. A Government which pretends to strength and inde- 
pendent existence must have a policy animated by a direct pur- 
pose, and intended to embody the whole public life of the nation, 

Beyond the Reform of Parliament and the Reform of the Law, 
lies the thorny question of taxation. We cannot believe that the 
Cabinet will 4 led away any further by Mr. Gladstone’s recent 
infatuation for direct taxation. We are convinced that the pre- 
sent rate of direct taxation is only endured because the classes 
who have wherewithal to pay it, in addition to their quota of in- 
direct taxation and local burdens, are profoundly impressed with 
the fact that, before all things, the realm of England must be 
made secure. We are making up now, not only for the short- 
comings of bygone days, but striving to place ourselves on a level 
with the colossal development of military and naval power in an 
allied and friendly nation. To do this, we are willing to pay in 
full; but Ministers will misinterpret the temper of the nation if 
they imagine that it will endure a heavy burden of direct taxa- 
tion after our defensive labours shall have been completed. 

The Government is called upon for a decisive policy upon these 
great subjects, Reform of Parliament, Reform of Law and Proce- 
dure, National Defence, Finance, and Foreign Aflairs. 

It would be hazardous to predict what the Opposition will 
attempt. We are not sure that the Opposition will meet Ministers 
with an undivided front. It is matter of doubt whether the un- 
principled design of Mr. Disraeli to employ the supposed interests 
of the Church of England for party purposes has not deepened the 
split in the Conservative party which was faintly visible last ses- 
sion, Certain it is that Sir John Trelawny, whose tenacity is 











by using as little as possible the power of coercion which every 
Minister possesses. Either from a consciousness of weakness or | 
a dislike of sharp conflicts, he has allowed measures to drift 
through or out of the House with almost equal fortitude. He has 

ermitted his colleagues to prepare a heavy paper of agenda, and | 
1e has seen, with much equanimity, the items on which some of 
his colleagues set great store sponged out by the sure process of | 
delay, and others just manage to escape the same fate by virtue of | 
priority of place. But he may be sure that the publie will look 
with less and less toleration upon a practice which leads to more 
talk than work. There is a feeling abroad, that Lord Palmerston 
will need to drive the Ministerial coach next session with a tighter | 
rein and a less infrequent application of the whip ; that he must | 
be less tolerant of obstacles interposed purposely to upset the | 
coach, and very determined in his dealings with those patent | 
drags who hang on behind. In these days, mere personal liking 
will not keep a Minister on the box; he must earn his living like | 
other men, not only by hard, but fruitful work. 

We are quite willing to admit that it is not easy to foresee 
what Ministers can do of all the things that are to be done. To 
find out ¢hat is precisely their business. They have to ascertain 
whether they can carry a reasonable Reform Bill in the teeth of a 
strong Conservative opposition. Any attempt to stave it off for 
the fifth or sixth time by proposing to appoint a Select Committee, 
will surely throw upon them some discredit ; yet the fact that the 
country does not imperatively demand a change, and especially a 
democratic change, affords a pretext for this mode of shifting the 
burden of settlement on to the shoulders of 1862, Last session 
Earl Grey obtained a Committee in the House of Lords, and, it is 
whispered, Ministers would not oppose the appointment of a simi- 
lar Committee in the Commons, on the plausible ground that the 
Commons can neither ignore nor decently accept the result of the 
Lords’ Committee. But if/the Constitution of Parliament is to 
be referred to any select body at all, itis a question whether a 
Commission, composed of Members of both Houses, would not be 
the best tribunal. For gur parts, having little liking for the 
elaborate and inconclusive machinery of Committees and Com- 
missions on a question of such breadth and depth, and dependent 
for a practicable solution’far more upon sound judgment and safe 

inions than upon any minute array of figures and facts, we 
aod prefer to see the House of Commons hammer out a solu- 
tion of the problem for itself in the good old way. What is re- 





unquestionable, will give them an opportunity of showing whether 
they be one, and indivisible, or not. In addition to Church-rates, 
we may safely predict that the Emperor of China, William King 


| of Taranaki, the Orangemen of Upper Canada, the Sovereigns of 


Gaeta and Venetia, will find defenders on the left hand of the 
Speaker, and will be brandished as party weapons in the faces of 
the gentlemen on the right hand of the Speaker. Between Janu- 
ary and April, there may be another European collision, and what- 
ever line of action is taken by Government, Mr. Disraeli and my 
Lord Derby will certainly find fault with it. But so long as 
Ministers uphold those true and manly principles of action abroad, 
which are in unison with the sentiments of a generous people, they 
need not fear the efforts of the Opposition. T’robably, Mr. Glad- 


; Stone’s finance would furnish the safest ground for attack, and one 


that would ensure something like suecess—were Mr, Disraeli a 
sound financier; but called upon to choose between the magnificent 
temerity of Mr. Gladstone and the daring shallowness of Mr. Dis- 
raeli. the public would be wise enough to prefer the former. 

It is not the Opposition that Ministers have to fear in the 
coming session. In the present state of the Conservative party, 
led as it is by a politician in whom they have only a bastard 
kind of confidence, there will always be found men enough to 
make a majority upon all really sound measures. What Minis- 
ters have to fear is, Themselves. The composition of the Cabinet, 
forbids that absolute unity which gives vigour and purpose to 
the acts and policy of a government. Every measure of moment 
must be a glaring compromise. The Manchester element must be 
an propitiated, or it would again seek to become what 
the Irish Members once were—the nemesis of governments ; and 
if Mr. Disraeli is again blessed with the power, glory, and pud- 
ding of office, it will be because the majority of the Cabinet resolve 
upon some line of policy, which will throw the Manchester con- 
tingent into opposition, and enable it to play once more the game 
it played in 1858. We do not look forward, therefore, to the 
coming session with much confidence, because we doubt whether 
a Cabinet so peculiarly constituted as that of Palmerston’s is, can 
adopt a broad, definite, national, and generous policy at home 
and abroad, At best, we fear, they will only be able to drift 
through the session, doing that business which cannot be preter- 
mitted, and doing little more. 
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_—————— 
THE AMERICAN CRISIS, 


Tue chances of the permanence of the American Union slowly 
diminish, while such ——- of a ——- which will secure 
a temporary repose slowly increase. a ; h | 

that the present Congress has shown a conciliatory disposition by 
adopting resolutions embodying a strong sentiment in favour of 
the Union. It is not too much to say that a section of the Repub- 
lican party itself is inclined to compromise, and to approximate 
its views to those of the Southern Unionists. ‘There is, in fact, a 
middie party who cling to the Union before all things, and who 
seem determined to make the most strenuous exertions, in order 
to prevent it from falling to pieces. : 

But the question is, can any temporary peace make the “ irre- 
pressible conflict” between the two great elements in the Ameri- 
ean nation—-the Slave and the Free—repressible Y Is it possible 
to devise a lasting compromise capable of averting the evils with 
which slavery threatens the whole Union ? ae 

It is undeniable that it is shaken to its centre. By this time, 
South Carolina may have formally seceded. Mr. Cobb has 
described Mr. Buchanan as the last President. General Cass has 
quitted the Cabinet, taking with him his assistant-secretary, 
because President Buchanan would not have recourse to coer- 
cion and reinforce the garrisons of the Charleson forts. “ The 

ple,” we are told, have taken tae main question out of the 
ands of ‘‘the politicians,” and have gone fur beyond what was 
originally intended. The President, recommending that the 4th 
of January should be held as a day of humiliation, fasting, and 
prayer, draws a terrible picture of the state of the country. ‘‘ The 
union of the States,” he says, ‘ is at the present moment 

“Threatened with alarming and immediate danger—panic and distress of 
a fearful character prevail throughout the land—our labouring population 
are without employment, and consequently deprived of the means of earn- 
ing their bread—indecd, hope seems to have deserted the minds of men. 
All classes are in a state of confusion and dismay, and the wisest counsels of 
our best and purest men are wholly disregarded.” 

It may be admitted that this description would apply to wn | 
nations which have yet safely passed through the terrible ordeal, 
It may be admitted, as a general priuciple, that compromise is 
always possible among practical men. But let us suppose that 
compromise were possible ; that the North consented to run the 
line, 36°30’, to the Pacitic, surrendering the Southern territory of 
the Union to slavery, that the Northern States repealed their 
personal liberty laws, that they reecogni#ed the right of property 
in slaves in the States and in the territories; that they consented 
to deprive Congress of the right of abolishing slavery in the dis- 
trict of Columbia, the area round Washington. Suppose, for peace 
sake, the North gave up the cardinal principles of the party 
organization which has triumphed in the election of Mr, Lin- 
coln. We have said there is something like a leaning to this 
course, although it is impossible to believe it carried out to the 
fullest extent. But what if it were’ Would not the victory, 
which in that case the South would have won, inflame them to future 
aggressions, and place them veritably masters of the Republic ? 
Would it not increase that fierce contempt so many Southerns 
already feel for the North, and lead them on to further conquests ? 
On the other hand, compromise, which would be defeat, would 
certainly embitter the feelings of the Northern men, They would 
feel the chain biting more deeply than it has bitten before ; and 
in four_years the fiery spirit of the Nort’. would be 
Rightly do the South Carolinians say, th ne enemy they fear is 
“The deep moral sentiment of the North,’ and that deep moral 
sentiment, hating slavery, and the political ambition wiich is 
wounded by Southern ascendancy, would make the conilict break 
out afresh, more irrepressible than ever. At present, not 
but the limitation of slavery, isin question, The next 
assuming that a compromise is now adopted, who shill say 
the question will not be slavery itself? 
separates the Republicans from the Abolitionists. From the 
Abolitionists the Republicans received no support. Over their 
success there was no Abolitionist song of triumph. But if a com- 
promise be arrived at, meaning by compromise a concession to the 
South, a surrender of principles, how long will it require to con- 
vert the Republican into an Abolitionist party ? 
although there may be symptoms of compromise, although com- 
promise and the temporary peace of the Union are possible, it 
does not follow that such a compromise will in any degree con- 
tribute to the permanence of the Union; on the contrary, it is 
more likely to render the Union liable to a sudden and fiery dis- 
ruption. 

‘or the compromise tendered by the Unionists would not satisfy 
the South, even were they to accept it. Whatthe South wants is, 





roused avain, 


time, 
that 


t is not too much to say 


ties of race, language, and religion, 





slavery, | 


' 
At present, a broad line | 


Theretoure, | 


power to increase at discretion the supplies of labour afforded by | 


the slave market ; and, as a matter of course, to reopen the Slave- 
trade. Mr, Olmsted has conclusively shown us that this is the 
direct tendency of the domestic and economical polity pursued by 
the slaveowners. The system of agriculture in the South is to 


exhaust a virgin and fertile soil, and then to seek ‘ fresh fields | 


and pastures new;” the slave cultivator leaving in his wake a | 


ruck of destitute Whites, too proud to work, too poor to buy 
slaves, The yopulation is nomadic in the Cotton States ; and, 
except in a bt towns, has none of the attributes of settled, 
stable, and civilized life. But if Negro ‘ property ” were cheap, 
instead of dear ; if there were practically an unlimited supply ; if 
‘ America and Africa,” as your slaveholder puts it, could ‘ re- 
Ciprocate blessings ;” and if, in addition, the vast territories of the 
nited States were at the mercy of the slave cultivators, these 
t see that they could afford to cultivate less recklessly and 


more systematically, could double their produce, and could, with 
the three-fifths vote, acquire a power in the Union that would 
make them beyond question the dominant party. Capital would 
as readily come from the North as it does now ; States would 
spring up, faster perhaps than in the free latitudes ; and the South 
would dictate more than ever it has done the policy of the Union. 
The Southerns, therefore, are fighting, not to be let alone, but 
for the preservation and maintenance of the Siave System, te 
which everything must be subordinated. Would the North, if it 
flinched now, after a constitutional victory, be content to see « 
force, so adverse to its every institution, grow up and become 
strong, without attempting resistance, and in its turn talking of 
secession ? It is not possible. If this be a correct view of the 
situation, it follows that to compromise with the South 
would be only to store up future trouble, and to sow the 
seeds of civil war. It is a great and terrible misfortune, the 
tearing asunder of a nation, wedded to ourselves by the close 
But since the Union 
includes two principles in full activity, so hostile as Freedom 
and Slavery in its worst form, can we reasonably look for 
any other end than that of complete subserviency of the 
White States to the Black States, the domination of the White 
over the Black, or complete separation? Be it remembered 
that slavery is no longer regarded as an evil by the South- 
erns, but asa “ blessing.” ‘They cannot, in their present frame 
of mind, go back to the views entertained of slavery in 1789, and 
talk of slavery and deal with slavery as a desolating evil. The 


present generation have grown up in the belief that it is a 
‘* divine institution,” intended for their profit and power. What 


end of this can there be but one? ‘ I have been,” said Mr. Jef- 
ferson, when the Union was painfully claborating the Missouri 
Compromise, ‘‘ one of the most sanguine in believing that our 
Union would be of long duration. I now doubt it much, and see 
the event ut no great distance. My only comfort and confidence 
is, that I shall not live to see this.” Forty years have elapsed. 
The Union has grown in bulk, and population, and power. Jbut 
the cause at work to bring about “‘the event” Mr. Jefferson fore- 
saw, has grown also; and unless wise counsels prevail, we may 
live to see the realization of Mr. Jefferson’s sad prediction. 
PRUSSIA AND GERMANY, 

Ir is not wonderful that Germany cherishes the memory of Fre- 
derick the Great; for, since he died, there has not been one seve- 
reign prince in Germany who possessed a tithe of his ability 
either statesman or «a warrior, Mediocrity has reigned 
supreme, where stupidity has not usurped its place. A Ferdi- 
nand, a Ludwig, a Frederick William, a John, an Ernest, look 
very small beside the conqueror of Silesia, and the consolidator 
of the Prussian monarchy. That definite purpose and individual 
will, for which he was distinguished, have been wanting, Even 
in 1815 and 1814 it was not a German, but a Russian prince whe 
took the lead in diplomacy and war. This has been one great 
misfortune of **that most noble nation of Germany,” ‘ the 
mother of all European life,” as Professor Kingsley called her in 


us a 








iis inaugural lecture at Cambridge. She has drifted about, and 
recled tu and fro in the eddics of revolution and de spotism for 
the last seventy years; having no institutians which, in some 

rt, supply the place of men, and having no man or men ef the 
highest who could supply the place of institutions, perceive 
opportu tie ind use them, What would not Frederick have 
made of 1849 But instead of Frederick, Germany had only a 
Frederick William: and instead ef an united G rmany, Europe 
has what we now r weak and imbecile federation, powerless 
for <ood, potent for ischief, 

Oine of the descendants of the great Frederick n lies on his 
bed te, his jinal resting-place on this side the sepulchre of 
} Y Ail t thet he was a good man—thoughtful, re- 

], court , bonevolent—a lover of art and literature, and 
not without high pirations than fall to the lot of most kinga, 
but aspirations that were the children of imagination rather than 
j tae nt. It was in uttion that furnished the material for 
iis polit l nT hi ight to realize what he would like te 

i never what hard faet dictated as practicable, Alter- 
nated; ( and vacillauting, we find him initiating a liberal 
policy onc day, and repenting of the act as svon as experience 


howed how inappropriate it was in form and substance to the 
facts of the every-day world. In 1848-9, he allowed the real 
leadership of Gerimany to slip through his fingers. In 1860, he 


flinched from the task of supporting the constitutionalists of 
Ik Cassel; and, in 1855-4, he failed to speak the word which 
might, and probably would, have stayed the Russian war. His 


rood nature was shown in tl 
“haga gee oe ventlir conal 
his weak nature in every really great 


» easy settlement of the Neufehatel 
and important 


CUSSLON 5 


moment of his ife. And hence he jell into the hands of Ministers 
of the Manteuffel stamp, who, at all events, knew what they were 
vbout, aud who played with a will their part in the policy of 


ng Prussia to the position of vassal to the Czar. 
failed on every great occasion, and was fitter 


reaut 


But although h 


' for a life of learned leisure than the life of kingly duties, we must 


not forget that what Prussia has of a Parliament, and whut re- 
mains to her of a constitution, she owes to his good intentions. The 
name of Frederick William IV. will be writ in water; but, here- 
after, some fortunate and able successor may be able to turn te 
account that gift of Frederick William which, in its origina! 
shape, did not satisfy ‘a single person.” Prussia is the German 
power which has avowed that it clings to the principle of nation~ 
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ality. 
either a nan or men, either a vigorous and able king, or a vigor- 
ous and able party, acting through the constitution, We cannot 


‘To develop that principle in Germany, Prussia must supply | 
I } pps) 


expect a second Frederick; and whether Prussian institutions | 
will call forth and sustain a strong Minister is precisely the ques- | 


tion that has to be answered. The time may not be far distant 


when Germany will be in peril; and in that extremity, Prussian | 


capacity for leadership will be severely tested once more. 


PIO NONO, ON THE DECAY OF HIS TEMPORAL 
POWER, 

Tus civil power of the Pope has departed, and the present oceu- 
pant of the Papal chair is the most vehement in proclaiming the 
fact. Is there no discreet person at Rome who can persuade his 
Holiness either not to deliver speeches to his cardinals, or to take 
care if he does so, that they shall not be reported to a profane 
world. Ifone did not pity, one must ridicule the spectacle of 
agonized helplessness which Pio Nono presents at this moment. 
Surely, a Pope may be reduced to painful straits and yet preserve 
his dignity. The prisoner of Savona had to deal with the most 
relentless and imperious mind developed in this century, yet he 
fought a good fight with his unscrupulous foe. 
man, knows not either to yield with gracefulness or contend with 
dignity. He does not fold his robe as he falls, but he sits on the 
prickly seat prepared by the eldest son of the Church, weeps 
aloud, and rends his garments, Peter was warned against the 
use of the sword. The successor of Peter, whose predecessors 
would hold the sword and use it, in spite of the divine injunction, 
is torn with agonized feelings, because the forbidden implement is 
snatched from his grasp. It is a most paiaful, most pitiful sight. 
What could he do more if he were deprived of his spiritual power, 
and denied his spiritual supremacy ? 

There may be parallels for the Allocution of December the 17th, 
but it would be easier to find contrasts. Did any other Pope ever 
make this confession? ‘In fact, we have to deplore the inva- 
sion of perverse doctrine which, sprung from the principles of the 
disastrous Reformation, has acquired almost the force of public 
law.” ‘This is a ery of terror, There are ‘‘ impious men who 
proclaim themselves the sons of the Church,” but the Pope ‘‘ must 
call them sons of darkness.” In many, he dreads to say how many 
countries of Europe, ‘‘ the most pernicious errors on the power and 
rights of the Church” have penetrated. His Holiness finds an 
universal protest against the sacred dogma that a Pope may do 
what he likes with his own. 

In one country, men labour incessantly to invalidate a Con- 
cordat ; in aan they endeavour to shut out Concordats alto- 
gether ; in a third, they set them aside. In Baden, for instance, 
contrary to all justice, the Grand Duke, yielding to an opposition 
in the Chamber, has audaciously substituted for the Concordat a 
law ‘“‘in the highest degree contrary to the liberty of the Church ;” 
which has been ingeniously defined as the liberty to take liberties 
with other people. Yet, while Pio Nono claims a power above the 
civil authority of every country, he issues no bull of excommunica- 
tion not even against the Duke of Baden; he refrains from placing 
him and his subjects under an interdict. This is an unwilling 
homage to that perverse doctrine which has acquired almost the 
force of public law. And while he is troubled with this Baden 
business, lo, M. Cayla publishes his pamphlet proposing to endue 
the Emperor Napoleon with the headship of the Roman Catholic 
Church of France, and, it is hardly credible, yet it is true, the 
Pope actually descends to notice M. Cayla, and denounce and im- 
pute his pernicious suggestions. ‘ What injustice,” he naively 
exclaims, ‘does the author of the afore-mentioned pamphlet not 
do to the most illustrious French nation, in believing that that na- 
tion, the most attached to Catholic unity, could let itself be drawn 
into schismatical errors!’ Alas, his Holiness forgets that the 
most illustrious nation, only seventy years ago, set up a 
Goddess of Reason ; at a later date, it deprived a predecessor of his 
Holiness of his power, his territory, making him a prisoner; and 
that even now the Romagna, Umbria, and the Marches, have 
fallen away from his Holiness with the tacit consent of the chief 
of that illustrious nation. 

The fact is that all the Pope deplores is the loss of civil power 
and temporal dominion. Quite as intolerant as any Pope, and as 


, ns 
tally sick of ecclesiastical secular sovereignty.” And with the 
primacy, a palace for its abode—‘the Vatican and a garden ”_ 
but no more power to enforce its pernicious laws at the point of 
the temporal sword. ‘The Allocution of December the 17th reads 
like a last dying speech, and we heartily trust it may prove the 
last dying speech of the temporal power of the Popes. : 


CANADIAN EXTRADITIONS., 
JURISPRUDENCE is sometimes called upon to deal with the grandest 


| considerations affecting life and liberty, but it frequently happens 


that the issue is narrowed by technicalities which obscure the 
real point involved. Such a case has just been decided by the 
Court of Queen’s Bench in Canada, in the form of an application 
from the authorities of Howard County, Missouri, U.S., for the 


| extradition of a negro named John Anderson, now a refugee in 


Pio Nono, poor | 


} 


nada, 22d Vie. eap. 8, see. 1. 





every Pope is bound to be, he puts forth the most sweeping claim | 
to power, and allows it to be seen that what he deplores is the | 


fact that outraged humanity has torn the sword from his grasp, 
and no longer will permit it to be wielded with ruthless severity 
for temporal purposes, on the plea that thereby his spiritual obli- 
gations are fulfilled. Ile draws no distinction between spiritual 
and temporal, but boldly stigmatizes the destruction of his tem- 
poral power as the destruction of ‘ religion.” No stronger evi- 
dence of the decay of the Papacy, as a political power, could be 
afforded than this Chinese-like Allocution. Whatever good the 
Papacy may have done in ages of barbarism, for the last three 
hundred years, and in all parts of the world, it has been produc- 
tive of nothing but the direst misfortunes to mankind. LEvery 
nation has suffered from its pretensions, and where it has most 
power, there exists the greatest desire to see itdecently extinguished. 
A correspondent of our own has recently pleaded for the preserva- 
tion of the Papal seat at Rome. To this we see no objection, 
providing the Pontiff be deprived there and elsewhere of every 
vestige of civil authority. There is not, says an able writer, 
“‘the smallest reason why those who regard a Roman primacy as 
essential to the idea of a true Church, should not have their 
primacy left them, so that only it is not left in a condition to east 
a continual leaven of secular disturbance amongst a people mor- 





Canada, In September, he was crossing the estate of Mr. Senceg 
Digges, a planter, who, suspecting him to be a runaway, ques- 
tioned him; Anderson replied by inquiring his way to the house 
of Mr. Charles Givens, whom he hoped would buy him. The 
wife of Anderson had been sold to a planter hard by, and Ander. 
son wished, or professed to wish, to live near her. It was neither 
an unnatural or improbable wish; but it appeared so to Mr, 
Digges, who attempted to arrest Anderson. Anderson resisted and 
fled; but, finding Digges gaining upon him, he turned round and 
stabbed Digges to the heart: it is stated that he stabbed him again 
after he was down. Anderson pursued his journey, and reached 
Canada. Digges died; and an application has been made for the 
extradition of Anderson under the Consolidated Statute of Ca- 
This Statute provides that any 
person charged with committing any of the offences mentioned in 
the Ashburton Treaty—“ murder, or assault with intent to com- 
mit murder, piracy, arson, robbery, or forgery,” and charged 
upon such evidence of criminality as, according to the law of the 
place where the Suyitive person so charged shall be Sound, would 
justify his apprehension, or commitment for trial, if the crime 
and offence had been there committed, ‘‘may be apprehended and 
brought before the judge or justice who issued the warrant,” to 
the end that the evidence of his criminality may be heard and 
considered. If the judge or justice is satisfied that the evidence 
is suflicient to sustain the charge, then he is to certify to the Go- 
vernor of the province, in order that the accused may be delivered 
up to the authorities of the United States, 

Was Anderson a murderer? By the lawof Missouri there is no 
doubt he is; by the law of England and Canada it is almost as 
clear he is not. The word “murder” in the treaty must be held 
to mean that feloniously killing, commonly defined by the law 
of both countries, But there we must stop; we hold that a per- 
son assailed, and having reasonable grounds to believe that his 
life or liberty is in danger, is justified in resisting even to the 
slaying of his adversary. The law of England—and the law of 
England is the law in Canada—knows nothing of the condition of 
slavery, and cannot take judicial notice of it. Hence, Digges, 
who was not an officer of justice, who held no warrant, and had 
no right to interfere with Anderson, can only be looked wpon in 
the same way as any other trespasser who commits an outrage on 
the liberty of another. It was simply one of the consequences of 
the unlawful interference of Digges, that he received the wound 
of which he died. We say unlawful, because the act of criminality 
is to be judged by the law of the place in which the criminal is found, 
not by the law of the place from which he escapes. This view of 
the case appears to have escaped the notice of Mr. Chief Justice 
Robinson, tor he bases his judgment on the fact that by the law of 
Missouri Digges, although not a peace officer, had a general au- 
thority to arrest Anderson ; and that, therefore, the taint of il- 
legality is removed from the assault of Digges. But such a view 
converts the Extradition Treaty into a Fugitive Slave Act in 
Canada, because the idea of a general authority must include the 
whole relationship of master and slave, upon which such 
an authority can alone be founded. As, therefore, the re- 
lationship of master and slave is unknown to the law of 
England, the Court could not enter, or rather ought not 
to have entered, into the question as to the character of 
the crime, further than to fix its position in the category 
of Canadian jurisprudence. Canadian law will assert the right of 
resistance to the assailed, and account the death of an assailant 
seeking to deprive another of liberty as justitiable homicide. 
This is the view which Mr. Justice M‘Lean expressed, in a judg- 
ment breathing throughout the spirit of Manstield ; but unfortu- 
nately his colleague, Mr. Justice Burns, could not disembarass 
himself, any more than could his chief, of the narrow technicali- 
ties of the case. So an order was made for the rendition of An- 
derson, and unless it is reversed upon appeal, he will be delivered 
up to the authorities of the State of Missouri, tried by a jury per- 
meated by sympathy with slaveholders, and led to the scaffold for 
no higher crime than taking the life of a man who sought to de- 
prive the criminal of what is of greater value than life—liberty, 
without which life is not endurable. 

It is imposible to take in a// the consequences of this judgment. 
But one is clear; against every refugee in Canada charges of 
robbery, or even murder in the American sense, may be trumped 
up, in order to recover the value and property in escaped slaves. 
We can only guard against such a sweeping measure, which 
would render Canada a field for slave-hunters, by insisting upon 
ya charge being rigorously defined by the Boglish Common 

aw. 
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DIXON’S PERSONAL HISTORY OF LORD BACON,* 

Wuen Mr. G. HI. Lewes published, in 1846, his excellent Biogra- 
yhical History of Philosophy, so unquestioned was the correctness 
‘of the hostile verdict on the great Lord Bacon’s character, that 
even this acute writer, notwithstanding his philosophical incredu- 
lity and his instinctive mental pugnacity, endorsed Lord Macau- 
lay’s rhetorical elaboration of the stereotyped calumny, and dis- 
tributed it, with such added efficiency of mischief as the authority 
of his own accession to the libel could confer, over a fresh and 
increasingly wider circle. Since that period, however, we have 
begun to ask ourselves if one of the wisest of men was ré ally one 
of the basest, the fidelity of the miniature drawn by the brilliant 
epigrammatist, Pope, has been suspecte d, and the accuracy of the 
full-length portrait, produced in such a fine poetical frenzy by 
the eloquent historian, has been impeached. Mr. Lewes himself 
(if we rightly remember), by this omission of the libellous life of 
Bacon, and the explanation given of that omission in the library 
edition of his unique and even original work, has intimated that 
he at least considered that cause had been shown why fresh in- 
quiry should be instituted into the character of “the greatest of 
ae Keepers.” Meanwhile, the old verdict has been generally 
accepted as true; and Lord Macaulay, Lord Campbell, Auguste 
Comte, and more recently, Mrs. Thomson, the author of The Life 
and Times of Lord Villiers, have all continued, through their 
writings, to circulate and contirm the belief in the moral basencss 
of this renowned philosopher. 

At length, the desired investigation has been made ; fictions 
have been confronted with facts; facts have been reinterpreted, 
and fictions annihilated ; and the great Lord Chancellor has, after 
the lapse of more than two centuries, been rescued from the pil- 
lory of publie opinion, and may henceforth be acknowledged, not 
only as “the first of those who know,” but as holding no mean 
rank among those that love, as a good, brave, noble-hearted man, 
honouring and practising what is right. 

Asavindication of Lord Bacon, always supposing that the evidence 
has not been misconstrued, we think Mr, Hepworth Dixon has pro- 
duced, in his personal history of this eminent man, an important 
and admirable work. There is scarcely a page in the book which 
is not interesting. On the style and composition of the volume 
we are disposed to say but little; though for ourselves we like 
Mr. Dixon’s argument better than his literary exhibition of 
it. The form of narrative which he has adopted, with its per- 
petual present tense, its often wearisomely monotonous sentences, 
and its occasionally gay style of verbal decoration, appears to us 
mechanical and affected, and even somewhat mimetic. We are 
far from thinking, however, that all our readers will agree with 
us; and we are ourselves by no means blind to the beauty, clear- 
ness, eloquence, and concinuity which may be foundin Mr. Dixon’s 
dramatic presentment. Still, our admiration of the artist is a very 
qualified admiration, and we should even have preferred a dif- 
ferent style of treatment. But ceasing to criticize the composi- 
tion of so undoubtedly able a writer that he can secure your 
attentive: to nearly every word that he has said, and looking only 
to the uatter and result of the book, we can sincerely and 
cordially commend, admire, and applaud. We eventhink Mr. Dixon 
aman to be envied—a man deserving to be crowned with a civic 
wreath for saving one of the world’s citizens from the prolonged 
death of infamy to which he had been sentenced by Welden the 
scandal-monger, Pope the wasp, and Macaulay the phrase-maker 
(though both the poet and the historian have, in our judgment, a 
characteristic greatness of their own). 

Mr. Dixon, though he has produced the first biographical vindi- 
cation of Lord Bacon, awards to Mr. Spedding; ‘seven of whose 
princely volumes” of the great Chancellor’s literary, legal, and 
philosophical works are already before the world”—the merit of 
priority in persuading contemporary men of letters to reconsider 
the evidence on which true judgment will have to run, modestly 
offering his own valuable labours as an assistance to this recon- 
sideration. We think we might add to Mr, Spedding’s name that 
of Mr. Forster, who said a good word for Bacon, if we rightly 
remember, more than twenty yearsago. But, however numerous, 
the partial vindicators of Bacon, Mr. Dixon, is, we believe, the 
first who has rewritten his history, and completely and success- 
fully vindicated the moral greatness of this “‘ inheritor” of other- 
wise fulfilled ** renown.” 

The unpublished papers, on which Mr. Dixon has based his nar- 
rative, have been supplied by the Statepaper Office, the Lambeth 
and Wells libraries, and the manuscripts of the Duke of Man- 
chester and Sir John Pakington. Mr. Dixon’s historical review 
of the times in which Bacon lived, will be found, incidental as it 
necessarily is, to be generally, as well as specially informing and 
illustrative, as in the case of the Essex conspiracy, and the un- 
happy Mary Stuart affair. In a recent notice in the Spectator, we 
referred to Mr. Dixon’s estimate of certain letters, imputing to 
Queen Elizabeth the suggestion of assassination. Before we pro- 
ceed with Lord Bacon’s defence, we shall give the remainder of 
the passage in which Mr. Dixon pronounces them “odious and 
clumsy literary forgeries.” 

“ These letters have been adopted by Lingard, and have half imposed on 
the cautious Hallam. Yet the originals are nowhere to be found, the name 
of the pretended discoverer of them is unknown, and they have never been 
seen by any competent or reputable man! The circumstances of their pub- 
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lication suggest forgery for a political end, while the style and statemen 
of the letters prove them to be inventions of a later time. The alleged dis- 
covery of these papers, so damaging to the English Church, and so fatal to 
the Protestant Queen, was made by partisans of the Papist Pretender in the 
hottest days of the Jacobite feud. The dates, the names, the facts adduced, 
establish the comparatively recent fraud.” 

Coming now to the special object of Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s im- 
portant work, the restoration of Bacon’s fair fame, we find that 
the principal counts in the indictment against him are in- 
gratitude to Essex, a mercenary marriage, servility in the Hcuse 
of Commons, and corruption on the judicial bench. Regretting 
that we cannot follow Mr. Dixon in the beautiful and touching 
story of Bacon’s life, with its pure and lustrous youth, its noble 
manhood, and its dignified but tragical decline, we shall regard 
our present object as limited almost entirely to the refutation of 
these four charges. 


| The first accusation brought against Bacon is, that he was un- 


grateful to Essex. Let us tirst see what he had to be grateful for. 
The two brothers, Francis and Anthony Bacon, men of con- 
spicuous abilities, were retained by the Earl, the former as his 
lawyer and man of political business, the latter as his secretary. 
They worked day and night for their patron; and for all the la- 
bours required and deserved to be paid. Essex, with great want 
of temper and tact, pledged himself as it were to make Bacon's 
fortune, besieged the Queen to confer the Solicitorship on her 
** Young Lord Keeper,” as she used, in earlier days, to call Bacon, 
till he drove her mad. Burghley, Egerton, Forteseue, and Ceeil, 
alike supported Bacon’s claim; but Essex, with his selfish im- 
portunity, undid all; or, in Sir Robert Cecil’s words, ‘cut the 
throat ” of Bacon’s ‘ present access.” 

Lord Campbell tells us that ‘“‘ the Earl atoned to Bacon for his 
failure by a gift of Twickenham Park.” Mn, Dixon shows, on the 
contrary, that Twickenham Park was not and never had been the 
Earl’s to give. As far back as 1574, while Essex was a boy at 
Chartley, it had with other lands been ranted by the Queen to 
Edward Bacon on lease. In 1595, this lease expired; but Eliza- 
beth, who had already given Bacon undoubted and valuable 
proofs of her preference, made over to him, on the very day that 
Fleming got his commission as Solicitor-General, the reversion of 
Twickenham Park. Bacon had now spent four years in the Earl’s 
service; and, to reward him for the work he had done, Essex 
offered him a patch of land which, after certain improvements 
effected by himself, Bacon sold to Reynold Nicholas for 18004, ; 
“Jess than the third of a year’s income from the Solicitor- 
General’s place.” At the time when Bacon accepted it, ‘‘ he 
shrank from incurring feudal obligations to one so weak and vain ;” 
and, he said, as if with a presentiment of evil—* My lord, I see I 
must be your homager, and hold land of your gift; but do you 
know the manner of doing homage in land? Always, it is with 
saving of his faithto the King.” This is the extent, we believe, 
of Bacon’s obligations to Essex. 

Five years and three months nearly, after Fleming’s inaugura- 
tion as Solicitor-General, occurred the famous Essex Plot with its 
overt expression of the Street fight. What the characteristics 
ana preliminaries of this ‘‘ open-eyed conspiracy” were, is clearly 
shown in Mr. Dixon’s able volume. During his administration 
in Ireland in 1598, Essex, we are told, parted *‘ more and more 
from the good cause and from those who loved it.” Gangs of 
Popish conspirators, whose object was to dethrone the Queen, now 
began to gather in force round the Earl. The campaign of 1599 
ended in ‘‘a corrupted army” anda traitorous truce, Essex, 
breaking up his camp at Drogheda, and leaving Ireland without 
a disciplined military foree or government, followed by Lee, 
Danvers, Constable, discontented and disloyal Roman Catholies, 
crossed the sea; and, tutored by his evil genius, Blount, rode 
swiftly on to London, intending to surprise the Queen, oust her 
present counsellors, and put his own friends in power. Eliza- 
beth, who had already seen reason to repose less confidence in 
Essex, though loath to distrust him entirely, was no? surprised. 
From her presence the Earl passed into custody. Pronounced, by 
a solemn act of the Privy Council, incompetent to discharge the 
important duties which had been devolved on him, he was next 
cited to answer for his suspicious dealings with O’Neile—-a cita- 
tion which he thought proper to disregard. ‘Threads of the 
great conspiracy soon appeared.” The evidence of Thomas Wood, 
a nephew of Lord Fitzmaurice, tended to incriminate Essex, in a 
case where guilt was nothing less than high treason. His friends 
fell off; Bacon and the Earl had met but once during two years. 
Their politics and prospects now lay far apart. Supposing Essex 
free from crime, however, Bacon, and Bacon alone, it would ap- 
pear, interceded for the offender, employing ‘ wit, eloquence, and 
persuasion of the rarest power,” to obtain his poem When 
about this time one of the Earl’s friends published a seditious 
book, “openly aflirming the existence of a title to the throne 
superior to that of the Queen,” Bacon disarmed her anger; ‘ Not 
treason, Madam, but felony.”—‘ Felony ? where ?”—‘* Where, 
Madam, everywhere ; the whole book is a theft from Cornelius 
Tacitus.” At length, Essex is set at large; but never again to 
‘command armies or even to approach the Court.” And now, 
once more, free to plot, ‘‘ Essex, in the secrecy of his own house, 
and in open breach of loyalty and honour, renewed the intrigue 
with Rome.” ‘ The partners of his secret soul are those Papists, 
old and new, who have been and will be the terror and shame of 
England for twenty years;” among them are Catesby, Winter, 
the two Wrights; in fact, nearly all the most guilty associates of 
the Powder Plot. Under cover of a design to free the Queen from 





enemies who hold her in thrall, they advanced towards their true 
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goal, intending to sweep Essex to the throne by a street fight and | sees that increase, union, freedom, and a rich executive are each and all 


an act of assassination. The confession of Blount on the scaffold 
removes all doubt as to the desperate nature of their enterprise. 
“‘T know and must confess,” said the impenitent ruffian, “if we 
had failed in our end, we should even have drawn blood from 
herself.” To prepare the popular mind for news of a royal de- 
position, the chiefs of the insurrection sent for the manager of 
the Blackfriars theatre to Essex House, and ordered him to play 
Shakespeare’s then much-talked of tragedy, Richard the Second. 

Next morning, after the play, the arrival at Essex House of 
the great officers of State disconcerted the plans of the conspira- 
tors, just as they were about to rise. Putting the Ministers under 
~ , they resolved, notwithstanding, to strike at once, and 

lount, Catesby, and others, rushed past Temple Bar, bidding the 
citizens arm and follow the Earl. The appeal was fruitless; all 
London was against the insurgents; and by sunset most of the 
leaders were safely lodged in gaol. 

‘¢ Never,” says Mr. Dixon, “‘ had criminal fairer trial than the 
Earl.” The most odious facts against him were withheld, ‘ the 
Government wishing to spare his memory, though they cannot in 
honour, and dare not in policy, spare his life.” Remarking that 
the giz'ish romance of the King, and the equally childish story of 
Elizabeth’s vacillation, were ‘* the idle mirage of the brain,” Mr. 
Dixon proceeds to show us the part borne by Bacon in the great 
drama, Bacon spoke twice; the two pot fs are reported in 
this volume ; they are very short, and by no means intemperate. 
Unless, indeed, we are to suppose that Essex was innocent, and 
that Bacon knew him to be innocent, we cannot see anything to 
censure in these addresses. Or, is it meant that Bacon, believing 
in the reality of ‘‘ this peculiarly hideous and unnatural plot,” 
ought to have shirked “ his part in this great act of justice ?” 
We protest against such a one-sided and sentimental morality as 
this opinion would establish. Bacon’s friendship for Essex—a 
friendship the sincerity of which he had already proved—did not 
and pa | not exempt him from the discharge of the higher duties 
of allegiance to his country and to truth. And just in proportion 
to the strength of tender associations and the subjugatory influ- 
ence of private attachment is the Roman-hearted sense of patriotic 
duty and public right admirable, which enabled this magnificent 
mind to triumph over the treacheries and seductions of sentiment. 
Certainly, the conduct of Bacon here was not amiable; but it was 
heroic, sublime, godlike. Such, too, notwithstanding Lord Camp- 
bell’s assertion, seems to have been the verdict of Bacon’s own 
age—an age of rough action and direct insight. What proof has 
Lord Campbell that, for some time after Essex’s execution, ‘‘ Bacon 
was looked upon with great aversion?” So far from a decline in 
popularity, Bacon rose in the esteem of his countrymen. ‘ Four 
years ago,” says Mr. Dixon, ‘ Bacon had been chosen to repre- 
sent Ipswich, and the chief town of Suffolk again ratifies its 
choice. But his public acts have won for him a second constitu- 
ency in St. Albans. 
House of Commons—is the highest compliment that could have 
been paid to the purity and popularity of his political life.” 

The second charge against Bacon is, that he married Alice 
Barnham, an orphan daughter of a merchant of Cheapside, from 





Such a double return—always rare in the | 


mercenary motives ; an enormity which, in this disinterested cen- | 


tury, when a fair face is never sold for a ‘strawberry leaf” or 
purchased with an ‘ establishment ;”” when Law, Physic, and Di- 
vinity, all form romantic attachments with beauty in (pecuniary) 
distress, can scarcely be conceived, much less forgiven. ‘The crime, 
however, in Bacon's case, was never perpetrated. In the first place, 
he loved Alice Barnham ; and, in the second place, he did not love 
her money. Mr. Dixon’s summary statement contains the whole 
case in a nutshell. 

* Alice brings to her husband two hundred and twenty pounds a year, 
with a further claim, on her mother’s death, of one hundred and forty 
poundsayear. As lady Pakington long outlived Bacon, that increase never 


came into his hands, Two hundred and twenty pounds a year is his wife's | 


whole fortune. What is not spent in lace and satins for her bridal dress, he 
allows her to invest for her separate use. From hisown estate he settles on 
her five hundred pounds a year, Now, in what sense can a marriage in which 
there seems to be a good deal of love, and in which there certainly'is no 
great flush of money, be called, on Bacon's side, a mercenary match?" 

The third count in the indictment against Bacon is that of ser- 
vility in the Lower Chamber of the Great Council of the Nation. 
And, here again, we shall summon Mr. Hepworth Dixon to plead 
the cause of his wise and magnanimous client. 

* At twenty-five, he has won the ear of that fastidious house. Wit so 
radiant, thought so fresh, and lore so prompt, had not before, and have never 
since, been heard within those famous walls. Y 
his generation is due less to an intellectual than toa moral cause. They 
trust him, for he represents what is best in each, The slave of Whitgift, 


the dupe of Brown, can each give ear to a churchman who seeks reform of 


the Church, a lawyer eager to amend the law, a friend of the Crown who 
pleads against feudal privileges and unpopular powers. When a colleague 

roposes some change in the Church which would destroy it, he replies to 

im: ‘Sir, the subject we talk of is the eye of England; if there be a speck 
or two in the eye, we endeavour to take them off; he would be a strange 
oculist who would pull out the eye.’ Of no sect, he represents in Parliament 
the patriotic spirit of all: the sects. Not himself a Puritan, he pleads with 
Hastings for reform; not a Roman Catholic, he lifts his voice against per- 
secution for concerns of faith ; not a courtier, he votes with Cecil for sup- 
plies. In one word, he is English. To sustain the Queen in her great strife 
with Spain, to guard the Church from abuse and from destruction, are as 
much his objects as to break the bonds of science and lead inquiry back from 
clouds to earth. When he strikes at corruptions in the State, when 
he resists the usurpations of the Peers, when he saps the privi- 
leges of the Crown, he speaks in the name of English progress and 
English strength. He fights for reform of the law, for increase of till- 
age, for union with the Scots, for plantations in Ulster, for discovery and 
defence in Virginia, for free Parliaments and for ample grants, because he 


Yet his hold on the men of 


essential to the growth and grandeur of the realm,” 

The fourth accusation brought against the great Lord Keeper is 
that of corruption on the judicial bench. Such a charge was easily 
framed in days when there was no Civil List, and officials in 
Church and State “‘had to make ‘ their’ fortune out of fees and 
gifts.” The King, the Archbishop, the Rural Dean, the Lord 
Chancellor, the Lord Chief Justice, the Master of the Rolls,—all 
the functionaries of law and justice,—took fees. So did the Lord 
Treasurer, the Lord Admiral, the Secretary of State, the Warden 
of the Cinque Ports, and the Gentlemen of the Bed-chamber, 
These fees were not bribes; they were wages. In 1604, “judi- 
cial corruption was nota grievance.” In 1606, an attempt to re- 
duce certain fees in the Chancery Court was rejected by the popu- 
lar party in the House of Commons, In the same year, Bacon 
opposed a Jobbing Lill for the reduction of other fees arising out 
of the usages of the Court of Record. ‘A few years later, mainly 
through the speeches and writings of Bacon himself, a feeling 
began to show itself against the payment of judges, registrars, 
and clerks, by uncertain fees!” The old order was changing, and 
the new order dawning, under which ‘ the system of various and 
precarious fees” was to ‘be wisely abandoned for a system of 
payments by the State.” And now came Yelverton’s case. Yel- 
verton had exceeded his powers in the London Charter business, 
He admitted his indiscretion, and Bacon, who could not deny his 
fault, endeavoured to soften his judges. Coke, on the other hand, 
was furious, demanding imprisonment for life and a fine of GOOO/, ; 
but the Star Chamber refused to go this length, and condemned 
the offender to a fine of 40002. only. 

In 1620, the plot against Bacon was matured in the anteroom 
of Villiers. The conspirators were Williams, an ex-chaplain to 
the Lord Chancellor, who was to have the Seals if Bacon could be 
ruined; Sir Lionel Cranfield, a Master of the Court of Wards, 
ready to do any dirty work for the Buckingham faction and his 
own interest; the old Chief Justice Coke, whom we know ; and, as 
their instrument, the misereant John Churchill, whom Bacon had 
detected in an act of forgery and extortion, and had expelled from 
his office in the Court of Chancery. In February, 1621, Coke, re- 
cently returned for Liskeard, in Cornwall, and the champion of 
every fanatical cry, suggested, as a branch of ‘the Grievances,” 
that inquiry should be made into abuses in the courts of law ; and 
Bacon, though distrusting Coke, met the inquiry with open heart. 
Cranfield, on the second day of the ensuing month, attacked Bacon, 
Yelverton, and Montagu by name, admitting, when pressed, the 
existence of abuses in his own court; but impudently declaring 
that the corruptions of the Court of Chancery far exceeded the 
corruptions in the Court of Wards. Ultimately, the instances of 
corruption alleged against Bacon proved to be twenty-two in num- 
ber, of which thirteen were of daily occurrence in every court of 
law, being ‘‘ common fees, paid in the usual way,” when judg- 
ment had been given. Of the remaining cases, after a rigorous 
and vindictive scrutiny, not one fee, says Mr. Dixon, ‘can by any 
fair construction be called a bribe. Not one appears to be given 
on a promise; not one appears to have been given in secret; not 
one is alleged to have corrupted justice.” 

The Villiers faction now exhibited their strength in a prelimi- 
nary fight ; and the King, ina private interview, urged the Chan- 
cellor to trust in him; to offer no defence, and submit himself 
to the Peers. Weary of greatness, and brought low by illness, 


| Bacon confessed to the receipt of the several fees and gifts, and to 


a trust in the servants of his court often most unwise. 

‘** Nor can he say that these complaints against the courts of law, against 
the Court of Chancery, are untimely or unjust. So far as they attack the 
court, and not the judge, they are in the spirit of all his writings, and of 


| all his votes. In his soul he can find no fault with the House of Commons, 
| though the accidents of time and the machinations of powerful enemies 
have made him, the reformer, a sacrifice to a false ery for reform. Bacon 
(resumes Mr. Dixon) makes no complaint. He feeis that he is made a sa- 
critice, an innocent sacrifice, for what he hopes may turn out to be the pub- 
lic good. The court is corrupt, though the judge is pure. Ina few brave 


words he states the case—* 1 was the justest judge that was in England 
these fifty years; but it was the justest censure that was in Parliament these 
two hundged years.’ ” 

More magnanimous-words perhaps, were never uttered ; word 


' they are whose ‘ echo is endless, 








We have now disposed of the four cardinal impeachments of 
Bacon’s honour and integrity. For the case of Peacham and 
some minor cases, we must refer to Mr. Dixon’s narrative. This 
Peacham libel seems to be thoroughly and triumphantly disproved 
by Bacon’s new biographer. Indeed, we think all the accusations 
against our “ great-browed Verulam,” are metamorphosed, under 
the touch of the Ithuriel spear of the vindicator of his fame, in- 
to the ugly toadlike inveracitics that they originally were. 
On the other hand, Bacon’s character comes out in this new 
“Life,” in fair colours and noble outline. In addition to the 
lofty speculative genius, usually recognized in the father of the 
inductive philosophy, of one whose conception of morals and poli- 
ties stands before that of most educated men, even in our own 
day, Bacon is now shown to have been distinguished by the sin- 
cerity of his patriotism, his enlightened toleration, his fraternal 
and filial affection, the disinterestedness of his love, and the 
loyalty of his friendship. We trust that we shall now hear no 
more of the contrast ‘between the soaring angel and the creep- 
ing snake ;” but that he who was so great in intellect, will be 
acknowledged to have been correspondingly great in his moral 
nature. For the completed redemption from ignominy of the 
name and memory which this illustrious thinker left ‘‘to men’s 
charitable speeches, and to foreign nations, and to the next age,” 
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oo are indebted to the author of the volume before us—Mr. Hep- 
worth Dixon,—the recognition of whose valuable services in the 
cause of truth, by the unanimous voice of a fit audience among 
his countrymen, will no doubt be willingly accepted by him, as 
the appropriate substitute for the ancient crown that bore the 
proud motto “* Ob Civem Servatum. 
WAYS AND WORDS OF MEN OF LETTERS.* 

Tuts book is a sort of literary plum-pudding compounded by an 
expert caterer, and the public will probably testify their approval 
of it, by as large a consumption of this dainty dish as they have 
made of others previously set before them by the same hand, For 
our own part, we can certify that the plums, currants, and other 
toothsome ingredients are of excellent quality and well mixed ; and 
although, like Tiny Tim’s mother, we may have some doubts about 
the flour, we will not deny that our palate has been pleased. 
The art of literary composition, and the lives, habits, and fortunes 
of literary men are the — which Mr. Pyeroft discusses and 
illustrates in the present volume—a volume that may be described 
asa collection of ana arranged and organized within the framework 
of an original treatise. This last-mentioned part of the book, 
though not without merit, appears to us to be open to some ob- 
jections, as we have already hinted; but the whole cannot fail to 
be acceptable as a clever digest of many volumes which a busy world 
must either read by deputy or read not all. ae i | delights 
in biography, and the means of gratifying that taste have been 

ured forth in the present age in great abundance, but also in so 
erude a shape, and mixed up with such a mass of superfluous 
matter, as hardly to be available for everyday use. ‘Since the 
days of D’Israeli’s Curiosities of Literature, says Mr. Pycroft, 
“the accumulated letters, memoirs, and biographies of fifty years 
have remained comparatively lost to all but the few fortunate men 
who have abundant leisure” for such reading. Some abatement 
must be made from this assertion in consideration of what has 
been done by Quarterly Reviewers, by Dr. Doran, and others ; but 
after all there remains a great deal of delving and sifting to be 
done in those diggings. Therefore, do we bid Mr. Pycroft good 
speed with the shovel and the cradle ; and the more so, because he 
intimates that, if the present volume be favourably received, it 
will probably prove to be the first of a series. Let us begin our 
inspection of his work with a look at one one ortwo of the nuggets 
he - turned up. 

“ The poet Rogers used to tell a story of the brevity of Talleyrand’s cor- 
respondence; for once a lady wrote to him in hightlown terms of grief, in- 
forming him of the death of her husband, and expecting a letter of condo- 
lence in return; but the only answer was— 

** * Hélas, Madame! 
** * Votre affectionné, &c., 
* * TALLEYRAND.” 

“Tn less than a year, the same lady wrote that she had married again, to | 
which his lacomie reply was— 

* *Qh, oh, es 
*** Votre a 


fectionné, &e., 
** ©'TALLEYRAND,’”’ 
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Equally laconic, and more kindly, were the letters that passed 
between Garrick’s widow and Edmund Kean, after the old lady 
had seen the latter’s performance of a part in which her husband 
was matchless—‘* My dear sir—You can’t play Abel Drugger. 
Yours, very faithfully, C. Garrick.” ‘ My dear Madam—I 
know it. Yours, very faithfully, Epwunp Kray.” Speaking of 
errors of the press, Mr. Pycroft relates a conversation he had with | 
a printer— 

“* Really,” saitl the printer, ‘* gentlemen should not place such unlimited 
confidence in the eyesight of our hard-worked and half-blinded reader of | 

roofs; for I am ashamed to say that we utterly ruined one poet through a | 
udicrous misprint.” ‘* Indeed! and what was the unhappy line?” ** Why, | 
sir, the poet intended to say, 

2 *** See the pale martyr in a sheet of fire ;’ 
instead of which we made him say, 

** * See the pale martyr with his shirt on fire. 

Of course, the reviewers made the most of « blunder so entertaining to their 
readers, and the poor gentleman was never heard of more in the field of 
literature.” 

Mr. Pycroft notices as one of the most singular errors, whether 
it be clerical or typographical, the passage quoted by Dr. John- 
son in his Dictionary as an authority, under the verb “ to sit,”— 
“ Asses are ye that sit in judgment (Judges, v. 10).” The verse 
is—‘‘ Speak, ye that ride on white asses, ye that sit in judgment, 
and walk by the way.” We regret to say that neither these 
shocking examples nor the printer’s warning have availed with 
our author to save his present volume from several gross errors, 
clerical or typographical. ‘To which of the two classes are we to 
assign this vile misreading of a line of Burns— 

“Now Tam! O Tam! had they been queens 2?” 
Queens were never as plentiful as blackberries in Ayrshire, but 
it could turn out many a bevy of ‘ queans, a’ strappin hizzies in 
their teens.” Mr. Pycroft makes Lord Brougham speak of “ the 
Milo pro Ligario” as one of Cicero’s orations. This is almost as 
good as Moliére’s “‘ acute nonsense ”— 
‘* Mahameta per Jourdina, 
Per defender Palestina.” 

In the course of his remarks on the art of composition, our au- 

or gives some good, and some very questionable advice. He 

uly insists on the necessity of thinking out what one has to say 
lore committing it to paper, and recommends by precept and 
Weighty examples the practice of elaborate mental composition ; 
° t he goes far to neutralize all this good counsel when he says, 
But here we must interpose one very necessary caution ; 
namely, that the time to seek for the best word is not when we 


* Ways and Words of Men of Letters. By the Reverend James Pycroft, B.A. 
Author of “*Twenty Years in the Church,” &c. Published by Booth. 
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are writing, but rather when we are reviewing and correcting our 
pages. While in the act of writing or of speaking, it is neces- 
sary to think chiefly of what we are going to say, and to let the 
words come of themselves; otherwise, if we stop at every line to 
pick and choose our expressions, our style will lose in fluency far 
more than it will gain in phrases.” Advice of a more dangerous 
tendency could hardly be given to a young writer, and he that 
follows it implicitly can hardly escape becoming a sloven in style. 
Let him by all means revise his manuscript; it may be long be- 
fore he can produce one which will not need severe castigation ; 
but let him labour from the outset to make it as perfect as he can 
in its first casting, relying as little as possible on subsequent 
patching and mending ; for thus alone can he hope ultimately to 
achieve a faultless fluency. In recommending the contrary prac- 
tice, Mr. Pycroft betrays the shallowness and inaccuracy of his 
notions respecting style, for he evidently labours under the com- 
mon delusion that style is separable from thought, that it is an 
adventitious ornament which may be varied at pleasure, while 
the thoughts it covers remain unchanged. In the act of writing, 
he says, we are to think chiefly of what we are going to say, and 
let the words come of themselves, To unpractised writers, they 
will not come of themselves, unless they relate to ponderable facts 
and external realities, which, as De Quincey has said, are intel- 
ligible in almost any language, are self-explained and self-sus- 
tained; but, continues that subtle and accurate thinker, “the 
more closely any exercise of mind is connected with what is in- 
ternal and individual in the sensibilities, that is, with what is 
philosophically termed subjective, precisely in that degree, and 
the more subtly, does the style or the embodying of the thoughts 
cease to be a mere separable ornament, and, in fact, the more 
does the manner become confluent with the matter.” De Quincey 
then quotes as the weightiest thing he ever heard on the subject of 
style, the poet Wordsworth’s remark, that it is in the highest 
degree unphilosophie to call language or diction the dress of 
thoughts; he would eall it the incarnation of thoughts. ‘ Never,” 
says De Quincey, “in one word was so profound a truth con- 
veyed,” 

In justice to Mr. Pyeroft, it must be owned that, if he some- 
times lays down erroneous doctrine, he seldom fails to supply 
its antidote. Thus, after telling us that if we stop at every line 
to pick and choose our expressions, our style will lose in fluency 
(page 12), will become stiff and unnatural (page 49), he pro- 
duces this splendid example in direct contradiction to his own 
theory— 

“The authoress of Jane Eyre,” says her biographer, ‘* was remarkabl 
felicitous in her choice of words. Still she possessed no such talent as coul 
dispense with a nice discrimination in selecting words. One set of words 
was the truthful mirror of her thoughts: no others, however apparently 
identical in meaning, would do. She would wait patiently searching for 
the right term, till it presented itself to her. This care,’’ says her bio- 
grapher, ‘ makes her style present the finish of mosaic. Each component 
part, however small, has been dropped into the right place, and she never 
wrote down a sentence until she clearly understood what she wanted to say, 
had deliberately chosen the words, and had arranged them in the right or- 
der. Her manuscript might show the erasure of an entire sentence, but 
rarely the alteration of any of the words,” 

The best use, then, which Mr, Pyeroft’s readers can make of the 
advice he gives them, labelled ‘a very necessary caution,” is to 
take care and disobey it with all their might. On the other hand, 
they cannot too strenuously practice the golden rule he gives them 
soon after—‘ Trust your paper less, and your mind more ”—a 
rule which he justifies and explains as follows— 

** One of the greatest masters of composition we have ever had the plea- 
sure of knowing, evolved his mighty powers during a season of temporary 
blindness. From the experience of this gentleman, there is little doubt but 
the pen is used too much by authors, and mental composition too little to do 
We should accustom ourselves to sketch our 
subject less on material tablets, and far more on the tablets of the mind. In 
this quarter lies an intellect, a mine which yet remains to be worked—a 
powerful, though a dormant faculty—which, we have good reason for say- 
ing, admits of a degree of growth and development almost incredible to 
those who have not seen mental composition, like mental arithmetic, fairly 
tried by a gradual course of systematic exercise.” 

Mr. Morphy, the American chess-player, who won eight 
games at the same time, though contending blindfold against the 
best players in Europe, is an astonishing example of the degree to 
which the power of mental combination may be developed. Other 


| instances have come under Mr, Pycroft’s notice, and with them a 


knowledge of the means by which the wonderful result was ob- 
tained. Being struck with the acuteness and general intelligence 
of some twenty pupils belonging to one school, he ascertained that 
the master laid great stress on mental arithmetic as a means of 
sharpening the faculties. There were few pupils in the school 
who were not quite equal to the task of maul multiplying or 
dividing by one figure a number represented by ten figures, Some 
of the clever pupils could do the same thing with fourteen or 
fifteen figures, some even with a row of from twenty to twenty- 
five, and one of them, who was afterwards the second Wrangler 
of his year, had operated correctly upon a row of no less than 
thirty-five figures. All this marvellous facility had been acquired 
by a little daily practice continued during the years of educa- 
tion, the exercise beginning with two or three figures, and gradu- 
ally increasing in complexity. It is quite conceivable that, 
by means of analogous exercises, any man of average capacity 
might acquire a power like that possessed by one whom the Re- 
viewer of Lord Brougham’s Lives of Men of Letters speuks of as 
one of the two most graceful prose works on a large scale in our 
own time, adding, that he had so extraordinary a memory that he 
could finish a chapter during a ride, and then set it down so as 
hardly to need revision. 
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CAPTAIN FORBES’S ICELAND," 

On the 21st of last July, Captain Forbes started from the Forth 
in the little steamer which carries the mails between Copenhagen 
and Reykjavik, the capital of Iceland, calling at Leith on its out- 
ward and homeward voyage, and making about four trips during 
the summer months. ‘Two days afterwards, the steamer anchored 
in the harbour of Thorshaven, the seat of government of the 
Faroe Islands, and landing there amidst the offal of cods and 
whales which strew the shore in every direction, Captain Forbes 
ascended the hill at the back of the town. The view from its 
summit is extensive, including the greater part of the twenty-five 
islands, They form a triangular group of lofty, table-shaped 
rocks, composed entirely of old voleanic formations, and evidently 
were once a compact mass, in which upheaval has caused the deep 

arallel rents, or fiords, varying from one to two miles in width, 
y which they are now divided. In some places, the Atlantic has 
hollowed out caves, fissures, and bays in the softer portions of the 
trap ; elsewhere, the perpendicular cliffs offer an unbroken front 
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miles between the mountain and the Huité or White River, our 
traveller saw, for the first time in his life, haymaking carried on 
under water. The mowers were well over their ancles, while the 
vomen collected the grass, and conveyed it on ponies to the higher 
ground to dry. Next day, his way lay through Reykiada] 
(Smoky Valley), so called from its numerous thermal springs and 
geysers, seven-and-twenty of which, recognized by their columns 
of vapour, he distinguished through his glasses ; and he rested at 
night in the parsonage of Reykholt (Smoky Hill). There he bathed 


| in Snorro Sturleson’s bath, and found the remains of his fortified 


to the waves, as for instance, at Sandoe and the Dimon islets, | 


where the shores are so steep that no boat can be kept, and the 
sparse inhabitants live in entire seclusion, save the annual visit 
from the clergyman, who is hoisted up by ropes. We have a 
growing interest in the Faroe fisheries, which are comparatively 
in their infancy, and have been very successful of late; but our 
numerous smacks frequenting those coasts are manned by thieves 
and ruflians who disgrace our national character by the cruel in- 
juries they inflict on a needy and hospitable people, so that it 
seems a pity we do not follow the French system in Iceland, and 
send a man of war to keep such scoundrels in order. 

On the fifth day out from Leith, the vicinity of Iceland was 
made known by the foam and the roar of breakers on its iron- 
bound and foggy coast. Portland! Head, the southern point of 
Iceland, and its Needles, soon loomed through the haze; the 
former a bold promontory with a natural arch near its entrance 
about a quarter of a “A wide, and high enough for the passage 
of a frigate in full sail; the latter, a fantastic group of basaltic 
nine pins, semi-detached from the Western shores of the Head. 


One more day’s steaming brought the mail to Reykjavik, which | 


had hoisted all its bunting and turned out all its inhabitants in 
honour of the occasion, for the four advents of the mail are the 
four red letter days of the Ieelandie year. Those among Captain 
Forbes’s fellow passengers who had come to Iceland as tourists 
began their preparations forthwith, for their stay was not to ex- 
ceed a week on pain of being left behind by the steamer. His 
own proceedings were more leisurely, for he had a two months’ holi- 
day before him, during which he rode over some seven or cight 
hundred miles of the interior, many of which had been untrodden 
by Englishmen since the early part of the present century. 

Polar frost. and voleanic fire hold joint dominion in Iceland, 
Unlike any other portion of the world of similar extent (it is one- 
fifth larger than Ireland) ; the island has been created entirely by 
submarine volcanic agency. Thousands of cones and craters 
must have been at work for an illimitable period to produce its 
40,000 square miles of territory, and the fire still lies near the sur- 
face over all this space. The interior of the island is one vast 
tract of lava desert and ice mountain, a death-like solitude, in 
which there is not a blade of grass or a shrub. Grain will not 
ripen in the short uncertain summer, but must be imported from 
Europe. The marshy coasts and the river-banks yield a rank 
grass for sheep and cattle ; but when the hay-crop is destroyed 
by the weather attendant on the Polar ice, which in some years 
embelts the island, a famine ensues. One almost wonders why 
man ever took up his abode in a country so little adapted for his 
support; yet it has an illustrious history, and it is a common 
saying among its peeple to this day, that ‘Iceland is the best 
land on which the sun shines.” Well, there is no accounting for 
tastes, and Iceland may be a prosperous land yet through its 
fisheries and its sulphur banks. Those of Krisuvik have lately 
been purchased by an Englishman, and nothing remains to be 
done for the development of their immense dormant wealth, but 


to improve the pack road to the = of Grundevik, on the south- | 


ern coast. “Judging by the trifling cost of production, and mo- 
derate freight home—the numerous vessels coming from England 
with salt returning in ballast—sulphur gathered from these sources 
would [then] be able to undersell the Sicilian market by almost a 
half.” Besides this, their value to England may be greatly en- 
hanced in the event of the Sicilian supply being cut off during 
war. Cod and salmon are the staples of the Icelandic fisheries. 
The French are developing the cod fishery, of which they have a 
monopoly ; and the Scotch have begun to cultivate the other 
branch. The supply of salmon in Iceland may almost be said to 
be inexhaustible. 
finer than those which frequent our shores. 

On his way to visit the large salmon curing establishment of 
Messrs. Ritchie, of Peterhead, Captain Forbes beheld, among other 
scenic wonders, the “‘ four-sided pyramidal mountain called Honn, 
to which the Egyptian pyramids are mere pigmies in comparison. 
It is composed of regular superimposed beds of trap, gradually 
diminishing to a point, and forming the steps, as it were, of four 
colossal staircases, each one of which is perfectly symmetrical, and 
looks much more like the handiwork of some bygone race of giants 
than a freak of nature; the almost mechanical neatness of this 
natural pyramid contrasting strangely with the ruthless destruc- 
tion which surrounds it.” In the morass that extends for twelve 


* Iceland ; its Volcanoes, Geysers, and Glaciers. By Charles 8. Forbes, Com- 
mander R.N. Published by Murray. 


The fish run very large, and are firmer and | 





house still visible in a large circular mound of earth, which he 
thinks would repay the toils of the antiquary who should be the 
first to explore it. Passing over the details of his subsequent 
rambles through regions of great interest, we come with him to 
the Great Geyser and the Strokr. Here he says— 

‘** Wishing to discourse the priest relative to the local history and habits 
of the geysers, I invited him to an early dinner, and hastened home to pre- 
pare it. Whilst my guide went to purchase a bottle of corn brandy and 
some coftee from the farmer, and beg him as the Squire to meet the Church 
I undertook the office of Soyer, and determined to avail myself of the na- 
tural cooking resourees of the country. I collected a considerable pile of 
turf at the mouth of the Strokr, and then, taking my reserve tlannel shirt 
packed the breast of mutton securely in the body, and a ptarmigan in each 
sleeve. On the approach of my guests, I administered what 1 supposed 
would be a forty-minute dose of turf to the strokr, and pitched my shirt 
containing our dinner, into it immediately afterwards. : : 

** Directing the guide to keep the coffee warm in the geyser basin, and 
seated al fresco, I offered brandy and strips of dried cod by way of a relish— 
northern fashion. Not so contemptible either, I thought, as my memory 
carried me back to the hospitable board of a warrior prince, since murdered 
in the Caucasus, who always gave me, before breakfast, pickled onions and 
London gin out of a bottle bearing a tlaunting label of a gaudy old grimal- 
kin on a flaming scarlet barrel with golden hoops, and who, after drinking 
wine of every species, always wound up with bottled stout out of champagne 
glasses. The forty minutes passed, and I became nervous regarding the 
more substantial portion of the repast; and, fearing lest the strokr had 
digested my mutton, ordered turf to be piled for another emetic. But, seven 
minutes after time, my anxiety was relieved by a tremendous eruption (the 
dinner-bell had sounded), and, surrounded with steam and turf-clods, I be- 
held my shirt in mid air, arms extended, like a head-and-tail-less trunk: 
it fell lifeless by the brink. But we were not to dine yet; so well corked 
had been the steam-pipe below, that it let out with more than usual vicious- 
ness, and forbade dishing up under pain of scalding. After about a quarter 
of an hour, in a temporary lull, I recovered my garment, and turned the 
dinner out on the grass before my grave guests, who immediately narrated 
a legend of a man in his cups who had fallen into the strokr, being eventu- 
ally thrown up piecemeal in the common course of events. The mutton was 
done toa turn; not so the ptarmigan, which I expected to be somewhat 
protected by their feathers; they were in threads. As for the shirt, it is 
none the worse, save in colour, the dye being scalded out of it.”’ 

Captain Forbes explains very clearly and at considerable length 
his theory of the formation and action of geysers. It is simple 
and apparently quite sufficient ; and its main points may be stated 
in these terms. ‘The thermal spring surrounds itself with a deep 
narrow tube of siliceous deposit. The water in this tube is not 
equally heated, because it is not subjected to an equal pressure. 
The water at its mouth sustains only the pressure of the atmos- 
phere, that near the bottom is under the additional pressure of the 
superincumbent column of water, and consequently rises in tem- 
perature until it bursts into steam, driving out the water above it. 
A part of the steam and water, cooled by contact with the atmos- 
phere, falls back into the basin and the tube ; these gradually fill 
again, and the same process is repeated. The Strokr differs from 
the great Geyser, in having a funnel-shaped tube, which is forty- 
eight feet deep, with a diameter of six feet at its mouth, contracted 
to eleven inches, at twenty-two feet from the bottom. In 
this narrow portion its steam is generated, and its prema- 
ture action, brought on by stones or turf, is oceasioncd by the 
obstacle which the artificial barrier presents to the free communi- 
cation of heat from below upwards. The water in the lower 
chamber is therefore rapidly converted into superheated vapour, and 
the explosion ensues. The action of either of these natural fountains 
may be imitated by means of a metal tube and basin, and “ in 
fact there is no reason why an artificial geyser should not be added 
to the attractions of the Crystal Palace.” 

Captain Forbes, of course, ascended Hekla. When more than 
two thirds of the way up, he went down the crater which broke 
out in 1846 on the side of the mountain, and made his exit 
through a fissure near the bottom. He found the crater about 
150 feet deep, and well bedded with ice on its lower side. 

** Retracing our steps, we resumed the ascent once more, and at noon 
stood on the brink of the crater—the Eastern side of which forms part of the 
Southern cone. It is nearly circular, about halfa mile in circumference, 
and from two to three hundred feet deep. The recently-fallen snow still lay 
in some parts; but by far the greater portion was bare and fuming. Its 
sides were a strange mixture of black sand, ashes, clinkstone, and sulphur- 
clay—more water was alone wanting to develop its slumbering energies. 
Descending to the bottom, which contracted almost to a point, I was some- 
what surprised to find it of a hard black mud on one side, supporting a con- 
siderable mass of ice—a strange contrariety to its steaming flanks, in whieh, 
about half way down, near some precipitated sulphur, I had, by digging 
away the crust, succeeded in lighting a fusee, and subsequently my pipe; 
and, choosing a temporary fire-proof seat, endeavoured to realize my posi- 
tion in the bowels of Hekla, Like nearly all realities, it barely comes up to 
the anticipation ; but when I reflected that it has continued the steady work 
of destruction through nine centuries, during which there are authentic re- 
cords of no less than twenty-four periods of violent eruptions of various dura- 
tion; and that the last but one, in 1766, was as devastating as any of its 
predecessors—destroying surrounding farms and pastures with its lava and 
ashes, hurling its red-hot stones to an almost fabulous distance, and pow- 
dering the Southern and central districts with layers of sand, some of which 
even reached the Faroes—I felt that I had uncourteously underrated its 
aye and to its moderation alone should 1 be indebted for my return. 
Not so the farmer, who shook his head at my scoffings, for he had lost both 
property and ancestors in its unceremonious outbreaks. Obliged to return 
by the way we had entered—the other sides of the crater being too precipl- 
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tous—we traversed the steep narrow ledge of its Northern side. Our posi- 
tion was anything but reassuring ; the footing was loose and rickety, and 
only fit for a chamois; a precipice on either hand, down which the dis- 
laced rubbish—especially on the Northern side, which is for the first 1000 
eet very little out of the perpendicular—rolled with ominous velocity. 

“One could not fail to enjoy the magnificent and extensive view encir- 
cling this vitreous voleano, and which never shone to greater advantage 
than today, when a light North wind had carried the mountain-mists to sea, 
and a brilliant sun warmed peak and valley, and even imparted a genial 
aspect to those distant yOkuls which the clearness of the atmosphere had 

rted to my feet. Away in the North-west, the massive column of 
my old friend, The Geyser, seemed to bid farewell as it modestly rose in spot- 
Jess white against the neutral-tinted slags of Bjarnarfell. In the interior of 
the island, of which we saw more than half-way across, Lang and Hofs 
Yokuls’ icy blue domes glittered in the sunshine, and backed the verdant 
valley of the Thiorsi, with its hundred silver tributaries leading up the 
rge into the ‘Sprengisandr,’’ where the track crosses the desert to the 
Northern coasts. Here and there patches of Iceland ‘forest’ darkened the 
valley, and irregular groups of heather-blooming hills were conspicuous in | 
their harlequin colours, whilst the resolute-looking Blafell rose abruptly 
from the plain to the height of 2500 feet, and marked the confluence of the 
Huita with the lake that gives it birth. To the North-east, beyond that 
vast chain of lakes (Fiskivétn), is Skaptar YOkul, the most terrible of its 
contemporaries—that is, in the memory of man—scowling over its ravages, 
where in one gigantic etfort it destroyed twenty villages, over 9000 human 
beings, and about 150,000 sheep, cattle, and horses—partly by the depreda- 
tions of the lava and noxious vapours, and in part by famine, caused by 
showers of ashes, and the desertion of the coasts by the fish. Beyond those 
interminable ice regions are the untrodden Vatna and Klofa Yokuls, which 
never have been, and I believe never can be, penetrated by man. 
ine Club, is a field worthy of your ambition; but which will sorely try 
your metal, when, beyond the help of Coutets and Balmats, you must trust 
solely to your individual nerve and cunning.” 

To conclude, Captain Forbes heartily enjoyed his trip to Ice- 

land, and we have heartily enjoyed his book. 


NEW NOVELS,* 
The Twickenham Tales is something new in form, in style, and 
even in taste. It is a collection of tales, all more or less clever 
(and some very much more than less), which are set in a light 
framework of narrative. We do not pretend to say that this is 
new, because Mr. Wilkie Collins has done this kind of thing be- 
fore, and done it well—others, too, have done it long ago, and 
sundry others, later, with general approval. What is new in the 
“form” of the Twickenham Tales, is, that the framework in 
which it is set is really as interesting to the reader as the stories | 
themselves, with everyone of which it forms a contrast. It is 
composed of lively clever sketches of the supposed authors of the 
tales—lawyers, or persons learned in the law, preponderating. 


Here, Al- | 





We have a Chancery barrister and a common-law barrister, a 
literary man pur sang, a clergyman, a college don, and a gentle- | 
man who “lives at home at ease,” in a villa at ‘Twickenham, 
Mr. Verney is the host of this party of old college friends, who | 
assemble by appointment at his house, to spend a week and amuse | 
themselves. This they do in the open air all day, and in the | 
evening they tell each a tale. Of these tales, the first, entitled 
“The Lady I saw in Hyde Park,” is the longest, and upon the 
whole, the best, because, though others are more compact and | 
complete, this is the most composite, ambitious, and effective. It | 
is startling, attractive, shocking; full of knowledge of human 
nature, male and female; satirical, yet affectionate ; and in a 
large portion of the book are some of the best descriptions of grand 
natural scenery we ever read. Itislike living in the Tyrol. ‘The 
main fault of the tale isa sort of ‘ sciution of continuity ;” it is 
not all of a piece, struck out at one heat, and shows the joins, or 
rather the disjointed fissures, in the work. Still it isa tale far 
above the average in talent and literary ability. The best short 
tale is that called “‘An Episode in the Life of Godfrey Knox.” | 
There is 2 good ghost story spoiled by bringing in materials too 
gross for spiritual lore—a puddle of water and some reeds, on a 
chamber floor, are not within the limits of ghostly vraisemblance. 
We will give our readers a specimen of the works, without quoting 
or spoiling the tales. The following, from the introductory chap- 
ters, will suffice to amuse and to convince our readers that our 
praise is not given without cause— 

“Alas! when Verney, D’ Aubrey, and the rest of that year ‘ went down,’ 
Scott stopped up, reading for his fellowship, and taking pupils. Those of 
his old friends, who came up to Cambridge oceasionally, saw with pain the 
[icoess of donization going on, and every time they went to his rooms found | 

m drier and drier, and more incapable of talking about anything but the | 
Jast or the coming examination, and losing all idea of a joke unless it was | 
in the shape of funny answers to the examination questions. ‘Ah, poor | 
Scott !’ they would say after they left him ; ‘ it’s a thousand pities.’ 

“Now, Verney and his guests at Twickenham had not, as I have said, 
seen Scott from the time they left him in his hour of triumph as senior 
classic till he now stood before them—adon. No wonder they were shocked. 

ey expected the fascinating and commanding youth to have blossomed into 
an equally fascinating and commanding man; but alas! a don is nothing 
More nor less than a dried bud. He never opens, or develops, or advances, 
or improves one hair’s-breadth after he once becomes a college don ; on the 
contrary, he dries and shrivels, and wastes away till his poor emaciated spirit 
rattles loosely like a withered kernel inside the husk of learning and accom- 
plishments which he had acquired as an undergraduate. The worst of it is, 
that the buds which are thus selected to be dried and withered are frequently 
those which gave most promise; not promise of great originality or ability 
of the highest order, but promise of being ready and accomplished men, well 
versed in the knowledge possessed by those who had preceeded them, and 
well able to apply it to practice, though not likely themselves to increase 
and improve the store; for really great men—be it said for the consolation 
of dunces—are scarcely ever found at the top of the class-lists. 

“Very different indeed was William Rebow, who was always a man of 
conversational taleut at Cambridge, and had great general information—a 
modern literature’ sort of man, but he made no great figure in the University ; 
‘ * The Twickenham Tales. Published by Hogg and 
Sons, 
, The World's Verdict. By the Author of ** The Morals of May Fair,” Xe. 
ished by Hurst and Blackett. 





By A Society of Novelists. 
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he hated mathematics, and had had no proper schooling in classics, and so 
he was thought idle, though in truti he was by no means so, but was laying 
the foundations deep and wide for a lasting literary reputation. You know 
his writings well; they are on every drawing-room table ; cheap editions of 
them lie about on cottage shelves, and in bachelors’ rooms. I don’t go any- 
where but I see something by Rebow. But he always had a sort of feel- 
ing that authorship was a disgrace. He came of a high family, but with the 
bar sinister on his scutcheon, and on account of his race, I believe, princi- 
pally, he always thought it mean and degrading to write—as, Ee ellow, 
ne and I are obliged to do—for bread ; and he sent his literary children into 
the world, as his father sent him, with a false name on them, If I send 
mine so too, be good enough not to draw inferences about my genealogy. 

**Rebow was in the habit of seeing the others constantly, but Scott he 
had not seen since they were undergraduates together. They were both 
shocked with each other. Rebow with Scott because he had been dried; 
Scott with Rebow because ten years of a hard-working, anxious, sedentary 
life had left their miserable footprints in the round shoulders and narrow 
chest, and thin hair, and puffy fibreless cheeks.” 


The World’s Verdict is, in many respects, better than most 
novels, In the first place, it is of the orthodox three-volume 
length, and the laziest or stupidest reader cannot say that it is 
fatiguing ; it fixes the attention at first, and maintains it to the 
end. This is in itself a great merit ina book that demands no 
intellectual effort from the reader. Yea, readers must bear in 
mind the fact that reading story books is not a more intellectual 
exercise than smoking a pipe. It is necessary to enunciate this 
truth sometimes, since we find a good many people who have an 
old superstition concerning printed letters—viz., that the writing 
and the reading of the same are alwaysa species of intellectual la- 
bour. It is beeause the bulk of books of amusement call for no mental 
effort on the part of the reader, that he tires of them so soon, 
If his mind were roused to think and to feel its best by a novel, 
it would never weary him. The World’s Verdict does this. 

We could not give a sketeh of the story, without greatly 
diminishing the reader’s pleasure when he gets the book, for it 
contains a story, and a very good one, worked out with all the 
art which is necessary for concealing art. The only questionable 
point in the mere execution, is whether the first chapters, in 
which the hero, saddened by his wretched fate, is introduced to the 
reader at Brighton, should have been the first chapters, or not, 
An old and revered authority says, ‘‘ Bélier, mon ami, commencez 
par le commencement.” But the best beginning of a tragic tale 
is sometimes difficult to tind; and poor George Rutherford might 
not have excited the reader’s attention, if he had been introduced, 
on his first starting in life, as an artist. The character of Laura 
Bellayne is powerful in its truth , there is no word too much or 
too little about that woman, Vain, weak, coquettish, false, 
heartless, cold, and sensual, yet beautiful outwardly, with brain 
and histrionic talent enough to act any part they choose for their 
selfish ends, such women have the power to lure the love of the 
best men, if those men are too young and unworldly to be aware 
of their dodges. Laura is a fine specimen of a bad woman—very 
different from Becky Sharpe ; but as clever a sketch as the latter 
is a finished picture. Laura, with her large, soft, hazel eyes, her 
white small hands, and her graceful figure, is as clear to the 
mind’s eye as the wonderful, piquante, plain, white-shouldered 
Becky. 

Ge Rutherford is as unlike Rawdon Crawley as one man 
can be unlike another, and we pity him ten times more. The 
style in which the author of that beautiful novel, Ze Morals of 
May Fair, writes, is of a kind which secures us from the neces- 


sity of saying that it could not fall short in the next novel. The 
World’s Verdict is as well written in every respect, Correctness, 


sharpness, grace, and clearness, mark every paragraph; and, 
though the tale is somewhat tragic, it is a great pleasure to read 
it. The shortness of our space forbids quotation: but it is a book 
that every grown man and woman, who likes a good novel, should 
read. It is not a book for very young persons. The truths of 
social life are too clearly told—with high feeling, it is true; but 
they are too sad for pleasure or profit to the unformed mind. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Essay on Human Happiness. By the Honourable C. B. Adderley. 
M.P. Part 11.—The first part of the Essay received its due praise from 
us. It was, as far as it went, excellent. This sccond part is a worthy 
sequel to it. It is characterized by the same large and unwavering 
religious faith, and the same logical appliance of such faith to the work 
of this world. Here is our life; while we are here, it is our duty to live 
with our thoughts, our hearts, and our affections here; not wandering 
away into the vague future in which we cannot work now. “ Now is 
the accepted time, now is the day of Salvation.” This great truth, so 
overlaid as almost to be smothered amid the false doctrine of mistaken 
Christrian sects, is at the foundation of Mr. Adderley’s admirable little 
work on “ Human happiness.” To do God's work—i.e., every good 
thing we can lay our hand or open our hearts to do—is the duty and the 
happiness of every man on earth. What his duty may be in a future 
state will be as clearly revealed to him there, we have little doubt. In 
our present age and country, men may be divided (according to Mr. Adder- 
ley) into three classes:—those who have been set free by the work of 
their ancestors from the necessity of working ‘fo /ive—in the common 
animal sense ; those who are partially freed by education or inheritance 
from toiling for daily bread merely, and those who, from want of in- 
herited means of living, and from want of education, must needs toil day 
after day through their lives, that they may live. The present essay 
considers the condition, the duties, and the happiness which belong to 
the first of these classes. What he has to say on the subject it behoves 
every one belonging, directly or indirectly, to that class to read atten- 
tively, and use to his profit as much as lieth in him to do. 

Poetical Reading-Book, (Constable's Educational Series.) By J. D. 
Morell, W. Ihne.—This is an advanced book in Constable's educational 
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course, one of a kind essential to the student of the English language ; 
and undoubtedly this is the best book for the study of poetry for those 
who have already studied prose in this systematic and sensible course of 
reading. It contains a good selection of poctry. Passages are so divided 
and marked as to help the pupil to analyze grammatically, and to pro- 
nounce correctly what is written. It is very useful to teachers of the 
young, as well as to those who teach themselves. 


The Oyster ; Where, How, and When to Find, Breed, Cook, and Eat it. 
—Certain of general sympathy, the author of this book pours forth much 
learning, taste, and gastronomic experience on this delicious mollusc. 
In every page he seems to be chanting, in an undertone, 

** Breathes there the man, with soul so dead, 

Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my Native ?”’ 
The book is altogether a Shonen mixture of eating and cooking and 
digesting, and zodlogy, and ancient classics, and modern pleasant supper- 
parties. According to the author, the French owe much of their liveliness 
to eating so many oysters. How, then, about British want of liveliness ? 
Why do we take our pleasures so sadly. To be sure, oySter suppers are 
generally only sad when they are over, and have to be paid for, in more 
ways than one. British oysters are lauded to the utmost by this 
author—they are a great credit to the country ; and should be as much 
loved and honoured among us as Magna Charta. What he has to say 
should be listened to by all who swallow oysters, and agrecable writing 
with gusto. 

Twelve o’Clock. A Christmas Story. By the Author of ‘“ Grand- 
mother’s Money.”—There is some cleverness in the story narrated here ; 
but the manner of telling it is altogether bad. It is a comic ghost story, 
or a story meant to be comic, but which is only disagreeable because it 
turns into ridicule an infirmity of our nature, which should be sacred. 
The narrator is an unjust steward, who is ninety-four years old, and who 
has long been considered idiotic by his friends, but whose absurd and in- 
coherent talk about the ghosts of the squire and other dead people are 
supposed to be artistic enough in effect on a reader. We are bound to 
confess that, in spite of the real talent of the author, we find this book 
very hard to read. 


The Mother’s Thorough Resource Book.—A little book that would be 
more valuable if it did not attempt to do so much. ‘The whole duty of 
woman, of physicians, moralists, and teachers, towards the rising genera- 
tion is contained in this book. It professes to instruct on every point of 
difficulty in the rearing of a child. 
almost hinders the good that the book might do; for it is compiled from 
various authorities, and some of them are excellent; so that any inex- 
perienced or unthinking mother, who looks into these pages for help ina 
special difficulty, will sometimes find it. But she ought to be able to 
know what is good, and what is not, in the advice given. In that case, 
she would do generally as well without the book as with it. Though, 





This is manifestly a mistake, and | 


occasionally, a sensible woman may find here a word that will avail to | 


put her on the right course of action with her child’s body or mind. 


Every-day Chemistry. By Alfred Sibson.—A very good book on the 


influences of the great natural agents that foster human life and render | 


it enjoyable. It does not take precisely the same ground as the Che- 
mistry of Common Life, though it is very nearly allied to it; nor does it 
retend to compete with Liebig’s Familiar Letters, although to most 
glish readers it would have much of their merit as a means of general 


improvement, physical and mental. The chapters on “ Food” form of | 


course the half of the book, and their contents are such as the works 
above-mentioned, as well as Dr. Lankester’s and other lectures have 
made familiar to most persons, 


The chogters on the “Chemistry sal is ably epitomized, we are justified in regarding this number of the 


Ourselves,” and “ On Fire,” in relation to its usefulness to Man, are | 


well worth attention, as they are full of knowledge made into useful prac- | 


tical information. 
Handbook of Astronomy. By Dionysius Lardner, D.C.L. Second 
edition, revised and edited by Edwin Dunkin, F.R.N.S.—This new 


edition of Dr. Lardner’s well-known handbook of Astronomy is well | 


printed and carefully edited, so as to look as attractive as it is useful to 
the scientific student. 

The Magic of Science. By James Wylde.—Among the many books 
written to make science “ pleasant” to young people, this is one of the 
very best. It is simple, free from technical terms as much as possible, 
and yet the experiments are described with scientific accuracy. The 
secret of their charm to the young lies in the fact that most of the ex- 
periments may be performed without a laboratory or chemical apparatus. 
An ordinary play-room, with a few utensils and appliances, improved by 
the performer, will suffice for great wonders. 

Three Gems in One Setting. By A. L. Bond.—The three gems are 
“The Poet’s Song” by Alfred Tennyson, “ Field Flowers” by Thomas 
Campbell, and ‘The Pilgrim Fathers” by Mrs. Hemans.”’ Each verse 
of the Laureate’s poem is enclosed in a setting or coloured frame-work 
in a spurious style of manuscript decoration, with a little picture descrip- 
tive of the sentiment, enclosed in the lunette above, also done in chromo- 
lithograph. The idea is not bad, but the style does not at all comport 
with the fanciful sentiment of the poem; neither does the work do 
justice to the particular mode of setting pearls before the eye. ‘ Ficld 

lowers” is more happy in the illustration; but here again, the borders 
lack the lightness, delicate tracery, and the purity of tint which always 
belong to wild flowers. The vignettes in the “ Pilgrim Fathers” are 
the best of any, though still very deficient in true landscape tints. The 
best setting is the binding, which is really extremely pretty, on the new 
=< sunk panels, the centre one of which contains a small moonlit 


The Art Album, Sixteen Facsimiles of Water-colour Drawings.— 
The art of imitating water-colour drawings has now been brought to 
such a pitch of rivalry with the originals, that at the first glance it is 
often difficult to tell which is the work of the brush, and which the 
impress from the stone. But the aquarelle is of too airy and ethereal a 
build to be handled rudely ; and it is for the comfort of Miss Cattermole, 
Duncan, Hunt, and other eminent colourists, that we say honestly there 
is very little prospect of their art suffering any debasement from the ad- 
vance of lithography. The exact purity and truth of Nature’s tints are 
never quite within the grasp of the mechanical artist. This very elegantly- 
bound album is a fair specimen of colour-printing; and, in one or two 


mstances, the imitation of the original drawing is sufficiently good to 
make it a very acceptable suggestion of a picture which we cannot 
possess, though we should hardly like to do such injustice to the originals 
as to say that the facsimiles might be mistaken for them. 

The Book of South Wales—the Wye and the Coast. By Mr. and Mrs, 
8. C. Hall.—This volume forms a pleasant guide-book enough, and the 
illustrations of many of the picturesque spots by the way are profusely 
scattered through its pages. They are exceedingly good specimens of 
wood-engraving, and evidently taken from the drawings of an artist 
thoroughly alive to all the best views of the different interesting subjects, 
As to the descriptions, it is scarcely necessary to say that they are 
written in the agreeable manner for which the authors are so much 
esteemed. 

Books. 

Tales from Greek Mythology. Wy George W. Cox, M.A. 

The Lost Tribes and the Sarons of the East and of the West : with new views 
< “ee and Translations of Rock-records in India. By George Moore, 

Egypt in its Biblical Relations and Moral Aspect. By J. Foulkes Jones, B.A, 

Bermuda ; its History, Geology, Climate, Products, Agriculture, Commerce, and 
Government, from the Earliest Period to the Present Time ; with hints to In- 
valids. By Theodore L. Godet, M.D. 

The Bibliographer’s Manual of English Literature ; containing an account @f 
rare, curious, and useful books. Part VI. 

The Two Cosmos. A tale of fifty years ago. 

Lady Elinor Mordaunt; or Sunbeams in the Castle. 
Gordon, 

The Life of William Scoresby, M.A., D.D., F.R.SS. L. and E., Corresponding 
Member of the Institute of France, &c. By his Nephew, R.E. Scoresby. 
Jackson, 

Arctic Explorations ; the Second Grinnell Expedition in search of Sir Joha 
Franklin, 1855, 54, 55. By Elisha Kent Kane, M.D., U.S.N. 

Mysteries of Life, Death, and Futurity; illustrated from the best and latest 

By Horace Welby. 


Two volumes. 
By Margaret Maria 


authorities. 


Fit to be a Duchess : with other stories of Courage and Principle. By Mrs, 
Gillespie Smyth. 

The Picture History of England ; in eighty beautiful engravings, accompanied 
by an Historical Summary. 


The Summer Tour of an Invalid, 


Reviews AND MAGAZINES. 

The Westminster has eight articles, all of them of great value, but 
various in character. The first and last, “* Ancient Danish Ballads” and 
‘* Dante and his English Translators,” will please the literary connois- 
seur. ‘“* Aleohol; what Becomes of it in the Living Body,” is a paper 
wh'ch goes profoundly into the operation of our drinking customs, phy- 
siologically and socially ; it deserves perusal from the vast importance 
of the subject. Italy is dealt with in two papers, “‘ The Neapolitan 
and Roman Questions,” and “‘Cavour and Garibaldi;” in the first, the 
difficulties of the whole question are fairly canvassed, and in the last the 
claims of Cavour and Garibaldi are temperately discussed, and the merits 
of both receive generous recognition. In “ Bible Infallibility; ‘ Evan- 
gelical’ Defenders of the Faith,” Mr. Ayre’s Introduction to the Oli 
Testament is fully criticized, and the treatment of Dr. Davidson con- 
demned. Perhaps it would be well to let the controversy now rest. 
Dr. Davidson's reputation as a Biblical scholar is safe, and his sincerity 
has never been impugned by even his bitterest opponents. ‘‘ Canada” 
gives us an admirable account of the colony, but the paper of the quarter 
is “‘ American Slavery ; the lmpending Crisis,” the writer of which states 
fairly the difficulties of emancipation; he deprecates secession, believing 
that it is only by wise forbearance and assistance from the Northem 
States that the condition of the slave can be ameliorated. When to this 
summary of well-timed papers we add that ‘‘ Contemporary Literature” 


Westminster as much above the average. 

The National has no less than eleven articles, and some of them are 
remarkably seasonable. ‘The Statutes at Large” are examined in 8 
learned and critical spirit, and the necessity for expurgation is ampl 
made out by the writer. Italy is discussed in a paper on “‘ The Gro 
of Italian Unity,” and the writer does not shirk any one of the difficul- 
ties of the situation, but he does justice to the reputations of all the | 
workers for unity. ‘The Slave States and the Union,” deals with the 


= 


| American crisis in a strong “‘ Republican” sense, and those who wish to 


sce with what force that line of argument can be stated, will be satisfied 
with the writer’s effort. The rest of the papers are all good and read- 
able—* Chateaubriand,” ‘Frederick the First, King of Italy,” “ De- 


| mosthenes,” “* Eugenie de Guerin,” ‘Ethical and Dogmatic Fiction,” 





and ‘The Autobiography of Dr. Alexander Carlyle,” will all advan- 
tageously fill up the hours of leisure. One paper, “Old Creeds and 
New Beliefs,” demands severe thought; and those who most differ from 
the writer will admire his candour, even if they dispute his claims t 
profound thinking. It is one of those articles which provoke inquiry, 
and compel us to meditate on the issue of that transitional state through 
which theology in England is now passing. . | 

The British Quarterly devotes eighty pages to what is enigmatically 
headed “‘ The New Move at Oxtord.” Further investigation shows that 
the unhappy title is a learned investigation from the evangelical point a 
view of * Essays and Reviews,” in which Professor Jowett and bis 
literary colleagues receive unsparing criticism; it is a subject on whicb 
the British (Quarterly has established a right to be heard, and probably 
the evangelical argument could not have been stated with more ability 
than by the writer. ‘“ Abortive Legislation” states with great clearnes 
the absurdities of our present mode of law-manufacture. ‘* The Origind 
Life ” isa searching review of some recent works which venture to dit | 
pute the Mosaic theory of creation ; the writer skilfully sets off the com | 
tradictions of the authors against cach other, and makes merry with thet 
conclusions. The other papers are also commendable, and furnish ia- i 
structive reading, but if we might venture upon a complaint, it would be i 
that the articles refer us to topics somewhat worn by previous discu 
sions ; and do not include the greater topics of the day, Italy and the 
United States. 

The Medical Critic and Psychological Journal makes not exactly a firs 
appearance, because its predecessor, under the same able editorship 
Dr. Forbes Winslow, was only more we devoted to the 
of the medical profession. That design is abandoned; the papers henor 
forth are to be fitted for the general reader. The {present num 
several valuable contributions, “The Marvellous” deals hard blows st 
the Spirit-rapping professors. “Criminal Lunatics” gives us inform 
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ee 
tion we much need in the present state of our jurisprudence. “Th 
Wear and Tear of Medical Life” is a curious paper which will repay 
perusal, as also will the memoir of Dr. Todd, To the scientific thinker, the 
‘Medical Critic will be a welcome addition. 

Blackwood opens the year with a retrospect of 1860 as “‘ the political 
year.” In the course of the paper, a very severe attack is made upon 
the financial tactics of Mr. Gladstone. His budget is mercilessly han- 
dled, and every little discrepancy magnified tenfold. Yet the orator is 
generously appreciated, and, we fear, the explanation is, that when the 
Tories look at the Chancellor they only say, *‘ the grapes are very sour.” 
There is an informing paper on ** English Embassies to China.” ‘The 
Purist Prayer-Book ” and “ Uncivilized Man,” are good papers ; but we 
object to the pages of Maga being soiled with old women’s tales, such as 
«Horror; a true tale.” Genial is the paper on “ A Merry Christmas,” 
and instructive that on the “* Indian Civil Service.” 

Fraser gives us the first four chapters of a new story by the author of 
Digby Grand, which opens well. The criticism on the “ Life and Writings 
of Thomas De Quincev”’ is continued. There is an interesting account of 
Schleiermacher, the great German preacher, and Shirley has something to 
say in jest, but with an carnest purpose, “On the Propriety of Abolishing 
the Writing of Books.” There is no political paper, but such topics are 
dealt with in the ‘Chronicle of Current History,” in which Fraser ex- 
pounds just and liberal views as to the condition of European affairs. 
The other papers are all readable, and some of them seasonable. 

The Dublin University has two papers on the defences of the country, 
both of which deserve attention; that on “Naval Warfare between 
France and England,” is carefully written. ‘ Manchester; its Social 
Aspects,” deals with a topic which becomes more noticeable every day, 
and the writer has evidently sought his information from the best 
sources. We have also three learned essays on the * ‘Thermal or Vapour 
Baths of the Ancients,” “ lunyadi,” and the “ History of the Knights of 
Malta.” “Irish and Scots Salmon Fisheries” deals with the supply of a 
delicacy which is getting dearer than ever, and which stands in dan- 
ger of being cut off, unless timely precautionary measures are adopted 
tor preservation. 

Colburn’s New Monthly opens with ‘ The Venctian Question,” which 
is elaborately examined. Our ‘“‘ New Colony of Central British America” 
is also presented to our view, with much accurate geographical and sta- 
tistical detail. The other papers are nearly all of the order of fiction, 
and sustain the reputation of the magazine. 





Music, 
Christmas ‘is not a musical season in London—at least, music forms 
ut a small part of its musical entertainments. At the theatres, there 


are only the pantomimes ; and the concert performers are all making | 


holiday in the country. Itis chiefly in the domestic and social circle, 
and round the christmas fire, that music is heard in London just now; 
and this, after all, is about the pleasantest music that can be heard. 

We hear that the committee for the Hullah Fund are going to get up 
aconcert in aid of that fund, on a large and magnificent scale. All our 
eminent vocal and instrumental performers bave tendered their gratui- 
tous services; so that the only difficulty the committee have to encounter 
arises from the embarras des richesses. 

The London Glee and Madrigal Union, whose exquisite performances 
of the works of the great masters of the English school of vocal harmony, 
from the age of Queen Elizabeth to the present time, have given so much 
pleasure to the public for several years past, are about to resume those 
performances at the Dudley Gallery. The first takes place on Monday 
evening next, and they are to be continued daily for a month. The 
singers are the same as formerly—Miss J. Wells, Miss Eyles, Messrs, 
Baxter, Cumming, Land, and Lawler; and Mr. Oliphant will enhance 
the interest of the entertainment by his animated, amusing, and instruc- 
tive literary illustrations. 

We read, in the Guzefte Musicale—Mr. Willert Beale, the eminent 
English impresario, has passed through Paris, on his way to Vienna, 
where he intends to engage, for his next tour in the English provinces, 
the charming singer, Jetty Treffz. Mademoiselle Marchisio, Madame 
Alboni, and Miss Goddard, are to be members of the party. 





BKIRTHA, 

On the 20th of December, at Oxford, the Wife of 
daughter, 

Ou the 22d, at Southend, the Wife of Major Milman, R.A., of a daughter. 

On the 23d, at 56, Westbourne Terrace, the Wife of Admiral Bethune, of a sen. 

On the 26th, at 2, Upper Hyde Park Street, Hyde Park Square, the Wife of Hugh 
Adair, Esq., M.P., of a son, 

On the 29th, the Lady Amelius Wentworth Beauclerk, of No. 3, Bryonston Square, 
of a daughter, ‘ 

On the 30th, 
daughter, 

On the 31st, at 51, Harley Street, the Wife of Walter Spencer Stanhope, Esq., of 
Cannon Halil, Yorkshire, of a son and heir. 

MARRKIAGEs. 

On the 15th of December, at the Baths of Lucca, in Tuscany, Count Ernest de 
Rochegude, Secretary of Legation, son of the Marquis de Rochegude, of Avignon, 
Termes, to Rosa Alfreda, daughter of the late Count F. de Mortara, of Parma, in 

y. 

On the 18th, at Frome, Philip Henry Gosse, 
Torquay, to Eliza, eldest daughter of the late 

aden 

On the 26th, at the British Legation, Turin, the Reverend George Raymond Por- 
tal, rector of Albury, Surrey, to Helen Mary Charlotte, Widow of the late William 
. eee een. of Killiow, Corawall, and niece of his Excellency Sir James Hudson, 


Professor Max Muller, of a 


at 72, Harley Street, the Honourable Mrs. Leveson Randolph, of a 


F.1.S., &e., of Sandhurst, 
bvightwen, Esq., of Satfron 





On the 27th, at St. James’s, Piccadilly, the Right Honourable Hugh Lord Dela- 
mere, of Vale Royal, Cheshire, to Augusta Emily, daughter of the Right Honour- 
able Sir George Hamilton Seymour, G.C.B., G.C.H., of No. 10, Grosvenor Crescent, 

On the 27th, at St. Peter’s, Eaton Square, Stuart, son of Sir James Weir Hogg, 

-, to Selina Catherine, eldest daughter of Sir Erskine Perry. 

On the 29th, at St. Mary’s, Bryanston Square, the Reverend E, H. Stapleton, to 

ances Mary, eldest daughter; and at the same time and place, Charles Levinton 
tee ea ssecond sonof Sir James Weir Hogg, to Harriet Anne, youngest daughter 
of Sir Walter Stirling, of Faskine, N.B., Bart., and the Lady Caroline Stirling, 

On New Year’s-day, at St. George’s, Hanover-square, John Walter, Esq., M.P., 
} ra third daughter of the late James Monro Macnabb, Esq., of Hightield Park, 





DEATHS, 
On the 20th of December, in Bruton Street, Lady Clifton, widow of the late Sir 
uckes Granville Juckes Clifton, Bart., of Clifton, Notts. 
Pa 22d, at 10, Pembridge Villas, Bayswater, Thomas, infant son of W. P. 


On the 


q at her residence, 54, Montagu Square, Lucy, Lady Hales, widow of 
the late Sir % 7 


Edward Hales, Bart., of Hales Place, Kent, in her ninetieth year. 
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On Christmas Day, of consumption, to the sad grief of her husband, Mary Ann, 
Wite of Alfred Brewer, of 196, Tottenham Court Road. 

On the 25th, the Lady Emily Needham, of Datchet House, Bucks, aged sixty- 
nine. 

On the 25th, Elizabeth, widow of the late T. W. Goodwyn, Esq., of Blackheath, 
and second daughter of the late Sir Charles Flower, Bart., aged sixty-nine. 

On the 27th, at 36, Berkeley Square, Edw. Rigby, M.D., in his fifty-seventh year. 

On the 28th, at his house, 20, Chapel Street, Belgrave Square, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Sir Matthew Edward Tierney, Bart., late of the Coldstream Guards, in his forty- 
third year, 

On the 29th, at East Molesey, Surrey, in his ninety-sixth year, William Pennell, 
Esq., formerly H.B.M.’s Consul-General for the Empire of Brazil. 

On the 29th, at Dover, Elizabeth Joanna, relict of Sir William Bolland, Knt., 
late one of her Majesty's Barons of Exchequer, in her seventy-seventh year, 

On the 3st, at47, Ebury Street, Eaton Square, Bessie Calder, youngest daughter 
of W. Calder Marshall, R.A., aged eight years, - 

On the 3ist, at his residence, 9, St. James’s Terrace, Regent’s Park, Lieutenant- 
Colonel James Paterson, late Commanding Third Regiment, son of the late Lieu- 
tenant-General Sir William Paterson, K.C.H. 








PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 

































































































| Saturd .| Monday.) Tuesday. | Wednes., Thurs, | Friday. 
| Ls AS LS AA 
5 per Cent Comsols..cccccsccceecees _ _ —_ _ _ 
Ditto for Account .... oe 924 924 923 923 om 
3 per Cents Reduced . 92 2) 92) 92 omg 
New 3 per Cents ..... v2 923 92% 92 vay 
Annuities 1880 — — — _ —_ 
Annuities 1885 ........++. 16} —_ 16) 16 16: 
Pank Stock, 10 per Cent ... 233 231 -_ 233 233 
India Stock, 10} perCent ... | shut _ —_— _ —_— — 
Exchequer Bills, |}¢. per diem -| Sdis | par —— | 3dis. 1 3 
Exchequer Bonds, 500/. ... -| 3dis —_— _ — _ 
India bonds 4 per Cent ......+-+-000 5 dis —_— — i 6 
FOREIGN FUNDS 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Austrian ....... -5p.Ct. 443 French .. ..4dp.ct —_— 
Belgian ... Ai — Mexican . - ou 
Ditto ...... 24— — Peruvian ....... tt 96 
Brazilian .... 6— 993 Portuguese 1853. i 45} 
buenos Ayres . - 96} Russian .......+ tit = 1054 
Chilian...... t-| — Sardinian it — 823 
Danish 4t— -— Spanish .........+0 A 4a 
Rr 3—/|; — Ditto New Deferred 40} 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders i —— Ditto Passive .......ccceeeeee eee _ 
Ditto . | wl Turkish...... - 703 
French . | — Venezuela ......- - 21 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rattwavs— | Banxs— ' 

Bristoland Exeter...... eeeeeesl 100 Australasian ......+++++5 -| 7b 
Caledonian... on j ge} Kritish North American, | 52 
Chesterand Holyhe — CIY 2. ncccccccccceecsreces om | 7m 
Eastern Counties. .o.....0.ee00 Sag Colonial .... vee oil) 
Edinburgh and Glasgow........ -_ Commercial of London ......... | —_— 
Glasgow and South-Western...) —— Engl. Scotsh. & Australian Chtd. 16g 
anes SR cco ceccnnceneces } 2134 BARGER ccccccccccccccccoceces — (— 
Great South. and West. Lre — London and Qouwnty .......+006. } 26g 
Great Western, ........eeeeeees 7 London Chrtd. Bunk. of Australia! 23, 
Lancashire and Yorkshire. 119% London Joint Stock .......ece0. wo 
Lancaster and Carlisle..... 210 London and Westminster . o4 
London, Brighton,& South Alvs National Bank . ° —_ 
London and Blackwall ......... 63 National Provin _— 
London and North-Western,.,.| 102 New South Wale — 
London and South Western,...} 954 Oriental .... o- art 
Manchester, Shefticld ,& Lincoln 55a OLCOMAN «6.600 cceeeee leg 
BMidland ...cccccosccccescsssecs ise Provincial of Ireland, bog 
Midland Great Western (Ireland 5 South Australia...... al 
North Mritigh...ccescccecsecvece | 66 Union of Australia. ° au 
North-Eastern—Herwick.. al 1064 Union of London... 263 
North-Eastern— York ....... 9} Waly .ccccccccecesccccccceccses 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhamp' Doce 
Scottish Central ..........6065 East and West India 1% 
Scottish Midland.......... AN LONGO ......05000+ 7 
South Eastern and Dover. 8» St. Katherine. -— 

Rastern of France....... -— ViCtOFim oc cccccsecsesecvceeeece 100% 

East Indian .........++.. 994 MisceELLanrove— 

Geelong and Melbourne . —- Australian Agricultural........ 30 

Grand Trunk of Canada... 23} British American Land. ee — 

Great Indian Peninsular .... 96 Canada ....ceccesereces 112 

Gre. t Western of Canada ..,. it Crystal Palace .......++++ Sig 

Paris and Lyons .....+.++0++- 354 Electric Telegraph .... -—— 

Mines— General Steam........- a4 

Australian, ....ccceeeceeereeees -- London Discount.. _ 
Brazilian Imperial..... — Twational Discount ° — 
Ditto St. John del Rey. 27 Peninsular and Oriental Steam. 734 
Cobre Copper. ........06 (-#“_— | Royal Mail Steam......+.s+e006 | ari 
Khymney rom .....66ececeeeeee —_ / South Australian ........++. .' — 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, vap. 32, for the week ending 
on Wednesday the 2d day of Jan. 1861. 
1880 R DEPARTMENT. 
ccccccesceh264l1410 Government Debt ..... eoeves £11,015,100 


Motes! issued ....... 
Other Securities. .... 







Gold Coin and Bullion « 10,292,300 
Silver Bullion,....... 1,644,110 
£26,411,410 | £26,411 410 


DEPARTMENT. 
Government Securities (inclu- 
ding Dead WeightAnnuity). £9,488,168 


BANKING 
00 


Proprietors Capital. .....+..£ 
; 78 | 






Public Deposits’ ..+ 775,908 «| Other Securities.........6+0- + 22,836,483 
Other Deposits 13,224,494 5,809,816 
Seven Daysand other Bills , 640,417 716429 

£38,940,595 £38,940,895 


* Including Exchequer, Saving-bhanks, Commissioners of National Debt, and Div, Acct. 


BULLION Per oz. METALS. Per ton. 












| 
: Co r, Krit.Cakes £102 10 0 ..2£0 © @ 
Forelgn Gold in Bars, Standard, £3 17 9 Iron, Welsh i. £20.47 ¢68 
Mexican Dollars ......seceseees 600 Lead, British Pig ... 2410 0..25 0 © 
Silver in Bars, Standard........ 600 | Steel, Swedish Keg.. 17 5 0 .. 1710 @ 
GRAIN, Mark Lane, Jan. 4 
’ ’ ’. s. | ’. 4. j . eo 
Wheat,R.0. Oto 0 Fine ...... 5ito57| Pine...... 72to76 | Indian Corn. 41 to43 
Fine ...... o— 0 Foreign, R. 55—66| Peas, Hog... 36—40 | Outs, Feed., 20-—24 
Red, New. 41—46 | White FP. 73—77 aple . 38— 40 | 
Fine ....0. 46—53 | Rye ....c0e u—40| White 44 
White Oid 0— © Barley...... 28~—33/ Blue...... o— 
Dceccce o-— 0 Malting .. 38—45 Beans, Ticks 34— 46 } os 
. 41—51 Malt, Ord... 57—72 Fine .... 30—32 





Harrow... 50—56 | 


WEEKLY AVERAGE. STX-WEEKS AVERAGE. 





For the Week ending Dec. 29. Per Qr. (imperial) of England and Wales. 
O48, | Rye ....... 340. 7é,| Wheat.... 588. 7d, | Kye ..e-00- 340. 
7 Heans .- 4 lo - 39 5 
6 Peas .. “467 2 «66 
FLOUR. PROVISIONS. 















Town made per sack 57s. to 60s.| Butter—RBest Fresh, 14+. Od. dos. 
Beconds .....ccccceccveeee 48 Carlow, 0/. Gs. to vl. vs. per owt. 
Essex and Suffolk, on boards Bacon, Irish .... -per owt. 64s 
Norfolk and Stockton ......... Cheese, Cheshire, ove 76 
American ...... «per barrel 32 — 35 Derby, . «70 
Camadian ........60.eeeees 32 Hams, York 76 


Bread, 7d. to 9d. the 41b. loaf. 





Eggs, French, per 120, 5s. 6d. te 9. 


Od. 
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OYAL ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, MR. ALFRED WIGAN. 
On Monpar, and during the week, THE ISLE OF ST. 
TROPEZ, in which Mr. Alfred Wigan, Mr. Emery, Mr. 
Dewar, Miss Herbert, Miss King, and Mrs. B. White, will 
appear ; after which, the new Extravaganza by W. Brough, 
Esq., called ENDYMION, or the Naughty Boy that cried 
for the Moon; in which Miss M. Taylor, Miss Clara St. 
Casse, Miss Herbert, and Miss Romer, Mr. C. Young, Mr. 
ny and Mr. Belmore, will appear. Commence at half- 
past 7. 





UCKLEYS’ SERENADERS.— 
8T. JAMES’S HALL.—The original Buckleys’' SERE- 
NADERS and Miss JULIA GOULD (from 585, Broadwa 
EVERY NIGHT at 8, and during the Holidays, a Day Per- 
formance every WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY AFTER- 
NOON at 3. Places and Tickets may be secured at Austin's 
Ticket-office, 28, Piccadilly. Stalls, 3s.; Area, 2s.; Gallery, 
le. Doors open every night at Half-past Seven, and Satur- 
day Afternoon at Half-past Seven. *°,* Change of Pro- 
gramme, and great attraction for the Christmas Holidays. 
, . y Cae td ie be r 
OLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION 
(Limited). 
NOW OPEN, with Great Novelties. Mornings, 12 to 5. 
Evenings, 7 to 10. Admission 1s. Schools, and Children 
under Ten Years of Age, Half. f-price. 


R. MARK and HIS LITTLE “MEN, 


in London, for One Week only, under an "aie 
ment with Mr. Mircnect, Royal Library, Old Bond Street, 
W.—The CONCERTS will take place at the large St. 
James's Hall, and commence on Saturday evening, January 
12, at Eight o’Clock. The Second Concert will be given on 
Monday Afternoon, January 4. Programmes and full par- 
ticulars will be duly announced. Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s. ; 
Area, 2s. ; Galleries, Is. 


COTCH WHISKEY.—C. and J. 
M‘DONALD, 74, George Street, Perth (Established 
1798), have always on hand a large and well selected Stock 
of Highland and other WHISKEY. Prices moderate— 
Terms cash—Orders punctually attended to. 


2 . D y . 

ERFECT FREEDOM from COUGHS 

is secured by DR. LOCOCK’sS PULMONIC WAFERS. 

—To singers and public speakers they are invaluable for 

clearing and strengthening the voice. They havea pleasant 

taste. Price ls. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and Ils. per box. Sold by all 
medicine vendors. 


Nerp a . 
EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS, 
—WILLIAM 8. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW 
ROOMS devoted exclusively to the separate display of 
Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Kedsteads. The stock of each is 
at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted 
to the public, and marked at prices proportionate with those 
that have tended to make his establishment the most dis- 
tinguished in this country. 
RKedsteads, from. 























+ 12s. 6d. to 201. 0s. each. 
Shower Baths, from... + 88. 0d. to 61. Os. each. 
Lamps (Moderateur), from ..... 68. Od. to i. 7s. each. 
All other kinds at the same rate.) 

Pure Colza Oil 4s. 3d. per gallon. 


7S . > r 
ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS 
and CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above we 
requested, before finally deci w 
BURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS. 
sortment of FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES - 
PIECES, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL IRONMONGERY, 
as cannot be approached elsewhere, either for variety, 
novelty, beauty of design, or exquisitencss of workmanship. 
Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, 
31. 15s. to 33/.10s.; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 7s. to 
$l. 12s.; Steel Fenders, 2/. 15s. to 11/.; ditto, with rich 
ormolu ornaments, from 2/. 15s. to 18/.; Chimney-pieces, 
from li. 8s. 80/1. ; Fire-irons, from 2s. 3d. the set to 4/. 4s. 
The BURYPON and all other PATENT STOVES, with 


radiating hearth-plates. 
y ILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S GENERAL 
ERY CATALOGUE 


FURNISHING IRONMON 

may be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards 
of 600 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterling Sil- 
ver and Electro Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal 
Goods, Dish Covers, Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, 
Marble Chimney- pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, 
Tea Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, 
Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, 
Bedroom Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices and 
Plans of the Twenty large Show-Rooms, at 39, Oxford 
Street, W.; 1, 14,2,3,and4, Newman Street; 4, 5, and 6, 
Perry's Place ; and 1, Newman Mews, London. 


ILSON’S BREECH-LOADING 


RIFLE. 

MR. THOMAS WILSON begs to call attention to his new 
BREECH-LOADING RIFLES and CARBINES, which 
after repeated trial are pronounced by the highest authori 
ties to be the most simple, safe, and efficient breech loading 
weapons ever introduced. 

All enquiries and other communications to be addressed 
to Messrs. Ranone Brornens, and Co. 47, Broad Street, Bir- 
mingham, who have the management of the patent, and 
from whom every information as to cost, and other details 
can be obtained. 

The PATENT RIFLES may be obtained through the Lon- 
don and Birmingham Gun Trades, and all respectable Gun 
Makers in the Kingdom, as well as through Messrs. Ranone 
Brornens and Co., 47, Broad Street, Birmingham. 

N.B.—All guns manufactured under this patent, are viewed 
by the Patentee, and if made correctly are marked T.W 
under a small crown on the Nock's Form of the barrel. 


W THY should Invalids and Persons in 
indifferent health waste their money and utterly 
destroy their health by taking Pills and other Medicines ? 
These invariably aggravate and perpetuate diseases ; their 
annoyance, disappointment, and expense may be saved, and 
all doctors’ and apothecaries’ bills avoided, by using 
DU BARRY'S DELICIOUS HEALTH-RESTORING 
REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, 
which, at afew pence per day, saves fifty times its cost in 
oe yr cod liver oil, and all other remedies, restoring per- 
fect digestion, strong nerves, sound lungs, healthy liver, re- 
freshing sleep, and energy to the most disordered or en 
feedled, without medicine, purging, or expense, removing 
speedily and effectually dyspepsia, habitual constipation, 
hemorrhoids, liver complaint, flatulency, diarrhaa, dysen 
tery, nervousness, biliousness, scarlatina and other fevers, 
sore throats, colds, whooping-cough, diptheria, noises in the 
head and ears, rheumatism, gout, impurities, eruptions, 
hysteria, neuralgia, irritability, palpitation, heartburn, head 
ache, debility, dropsy, cramps, spasms, nausea and sickness, 
bronchitis, consumption, scrofula, tightness of the chest, 
pains at the pit of the stomach, between the shoulders, &c., 
atrophy, or wasting away of the body in old and young. 
Certificate No. 36,418. We find it the safest remedy. Andrew 
Jre, M.D., F.R.S.; Dr. Harvey; Dr, Wurzer; Dr. Shor- 
land: Dr. Campbell ; Ub., 2s. 9d. ; 121b., free of carriage, 22s. 
—Barry pv Barry and Co., 77, Regent Street, London ; also 
at 182, Piccadilly; 60, Gracechurch Street; 4, Cheapside ; 
63 and 150, Oxford Street; 330, Strand; and 54, Upper 
Baker Street. 
























































An Annual Address to the Public. 


Lon pon , January, 1861. 


| 


T is well for all men to take some note of | 


time—to divide into regular portions the lease of life— 
to make pauses at fixed interv of their career—to measure 
the ground they have gone over—to observe how far they 
may have deviated into the wrong road, or how faithtully 
they may have kept to the right. Gathering from this re- 
verted view a lesson and a hope for the future,they may then 
think and act as only rational creatures can, who, standing 
on the narrow isthmus between two eternities, recognizing 
their actual position, and looking alternately behind and be- 
fore them, contemplate their triple existence in the past, the 
present, and the future. 

This general reflection is applicable to all humanity. It 
may be made to bear, however, a more limited and direct or 
especial reference to a single phase of life—to any separate 
business or profession. Thus the trader “ takes stock” once 
a year, makes up hie annual accounts, calculates his loss or 
profit during the last twelve months, and resolves what 
course he shall pursue during the next. 

E. Moses and Son, at the close of the year 1860, after their 
usual annual retrospects and calculations, cannot but rejoice 
at the completion of another year's most flattering success: 
nor can they help looking still further ‘ato the past, and ex- 
ulting over the records of a long series of similar annual 
triumphs. Their business as Mancuant Tartons, Genenat 
Ovrrirrers, &c.,has reached a magnitude and importance 








quite unprecedented in the same line by any other establish- 


ment in the British Metropolis, or any other city in the 
world. 

E. Mosas and Son trust that there is no impropriety or 
presumption in stating these plain and indisputable facts— 
and, indeed, they will even venture to go a step further, and 
give expression to an honest conviction, that their extraordi- 
nary success is not undeserved ; for, if they had not given 
perfect satisfaction to their vast multitude of customers, by a 
course of strict integrity, by the rare excellence of their 
goods, and by their marvellously low prices, they could not 
have enjoyed the enviable happiness of being able to refer, 
with absolute truth and a justifiable pride, to their past and 
present preéminence in the trade. But, still, the merit is 
not theirs exclusive they have owed, indeed, much to their 
own careful management and superintendence ; and much, 
also, to their litde army of excellent assi its and highly- 
skilled workmen—much, but not eve rything. They have had 
the good fortune to find most just and generous patrons and 
supporters in people of almost every ilized land; and, es- 
pecially, their own fellow countrymen. Their earnest and 
respectful thanks ure due to ali their customers, of whatever 
ereed or country ; but they now address themselves more im 
mediately to the British Community, their chief patrons, and 
to whom they owe the most. To these kind and gracious 
friends, it is impossible for E. Mosgs and Son, by words alone, 
to indicate their profound gratitude. By continuing, ne 
only during the next twelve months, but during a long suc- 
cession of years, their old policy in business; by the same 
strict integrity; by unlimited expenditure, in keeping up 
the richest, and largest, and freshest,and most varied stock of 
articles of attire ever exhibited in this country, or elsewhere ; 
by the engagement of the best workmen in England or from 
the Continent ; and by unremitting attention to their busi- 
ness in every department ; they hope to prove to the public, 
not by words but deeds, that they appreciate and are encou- 
raged by past favours; and look to secure, for m ears to 
come, the same liberal and most effective patronage; the 
same ‘number of occasional customers; the same long list of 
regular constituents. 

E. Moses and Son feel that their special thanks are due for 
the large amount of public favour bestowed on their New 
Branch Establishment at the corner of Tottenham Court Kk: 
and Euston Road, which, it is generally allowed, surpasses 
every other house in the trade, as well for elegance of struc 
ture and convenience for purchasers, as for variety and 
general completeness of stock 

It has been most flatteringly noticed by several leading 
public journals, and, although opened but a few weeks ago, 
has already received such an amount of support as warrants 
them in being sanguine of a success not inferior to any which 
it has been their proud lot to record. 

E. Mosgs and Son cannot more appropriately conclude this 
Annual Address, than by wishing all and each of their kind 
patrons 






























A HAPPY NEW YEAR. 


E. MOSES and SON, 


Menrcuant Taitons, Wootten Drarene, Hatrens, Hosreas, 
Boor aNp Suok Makuns, ano Geagrat Ovtrirrers. 
London Houses: 

City Establishment, CORN OF MINORIES AND 
ALI 5 





83, 84, 85, 86, ALDoaTR. 
CORNER 


154, 155, 156, 157, Minontes; 
Oxford Street Branch, NEW OXFORD STREE 
OF HART STREET. 
596, 507 508, New Oxroxp Srraeer; |, 2,3, Mart Sraeer. 
tenham Court Road Branc h, CORNER OF 








re 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, AND EUSLON ROAD. 
137, 138, Torrennam Covunr Roap; 283, Evsron Roan. 
Country Establishments : 





19 & 20, Tuornton's Beicornes, Briver Street, Braprorp, 
Yorksanire. 
36, Fanoats, Suerrreco, 
N.B.—E. MOSES and SON’S Establishments are closed 
every Friday Evening at Sunset till Saturday Evening at 
Sunset, when business is resumed until 11 o'clock. 


IMPORTANT SALE of SHAWLS, 


CLOAKS, SILKS, and FANCY DRESSES, will con 
tinue for about three weeks, previous to decorating the 
premises for the approaching Spring Season. FARMER 
and ROGERS are now selling a great portion of their suberb 
stock at an immense reduction in price. Especial attention 
is requested to Great Bargains in warm Seal skin Cloaks, at 
14 Guineas, and m Winter Shawls, at 10s, 6d. and 2l1s. 
Real Seal-skin Cloaks and Jackets at nearly half-price.— 
171, 173, 175, Regent Street, W. 

> orl "pwr Pp . 
\ ETCALFE and Co.’s NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSHES,—Penetrating Mair Brushes, 
Improved Flesh Brushes, and Genuine Smyrna Sponges. 
The Tooth-brush searches thoroughly between the divisions 
of the teeth, and cleans them in the most effectual manner 
The hairs never come loose. The Hair brushes are made 
with genuine unbleached Russian bristles, which do not 
soften like prepared hair. With every description of Brush, 
Comb, and Perfumery for the Toilet, at Mercacre, Binoter, 
and Co's. only Establishment, 1308 and 131, Oxford Street, 
second and third doors (West) from Holles Street. Metcalfe's 
Alkaline Tooth Powder, 2s. per box. 


E.2Ps’s_ Homa@oraTHIc COCOA.— 


4 The delicious aroma, grateful smoothness, and invigo 
rating power of this preparation have procured its general 
adoption as a most desirable breakfast beverage, Sold in 
jib. glb., and 1lb., Packets, at 1s. 6d. per Ib. Each Packet is 
labelled, “ James Evrs, Homeopathic Chemist, London.’ 


‘HE D © 














E BEST | AND CHEAPEST TEAS 

and COFFEES in England are to be obtained of PHIL- 
LIPS and CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King William Street, City. 
Good strong useful Tea, 2s. 8d., 2s. 10d., 38, and 4s.; rich 
Souchong, 3s. 8d., 3s. 10d., and 4s. Pure Coffees, ls, 
le. 3d., 1s. 4ed., 1s. 6d., and 1s. 8d. Tea and Coffee to the 
value of 40s. sent carriage-free to any railway station or 
market town in England. A price current free. Sugars at 
market prices. All goods carriage-free within eight miles 
of the City. 















y ING’S COLLEGE, London.—Politicg 


Economy.—The Rev. . E, THOROLD ROGERS 
Vrofessor of Economic Science and Statistics, wij de. 
liver, during the ensuing Session, a COURSE of TWENT TY 
LECTURES on some of the LEADING PRINCIPLES and 
PHENOMENA of POLITICAL ECONOMY, 

The first Lecture will be given on Thursday, January 10, 
ats pm. 

re further information, apply 
Secretary. 


tool, W Cunningham, 


R. W. JE: Principal. 


"DpN'e ‘ Web hl eu y 
( UEEN'’S COLLEGE INSTITUTION 
FOR LADIES, Tuffnell Park, Camden Koad, London 
fhe NEXT TERM COMMENCES Janvany 18th, 186], 
FEE for RESIDENTS in per ann. 
Upper School............ Sixty Guincas ne 
Junior School ... . Forty Guineas 
Elementary School Thirty Guincas 
GOVERKNESS-STUDENTS, received at a Fee of Fifty 
Gvineas for Two Years. Certificates granted 
For Syllabases of the Courses of Lectures, and P Tospectuses, 
with list of Rev. Patrons and Lady Patrone sses, and staff of 
Professors and Masters, address Mrs. Mone, Lady-P rincipal 
of the College 


HE MIDDLE SCHOOL, PECKHAM, 

LONDON, 8.E., for first-class business pursuits, WILL 
RKEOPEN MONDAY, Janvaany Mth, 1861. 

For prospectuses apply to the Principal, 

J. YE ATS, LL.D., » &e. 


F, D.D., 

















“ASSURANCE, AND 


Dist OUNT BANK. 


Dz POSIT, 


FIVE PER CENT on sume for fixed periods ; 
ing to the 
T hi 


or, accord. 
Thirty days’ notice, 
. LAW, Manager 


amount, at from Seven to 
° te e cent at ¢ call. 





\) CCIDENTS . KINDS, 
AND FROM ANY CAUSE, 
¢ provided against by an Anuual Payment of 3 


OF ALL 


J ERS ASSURANCE COMPANY 
which secures 1000/. at death by Accident, or 6/. weekly for 
Injury. 
NO EXTRA PREMIUM FOR VOLUNTEERS 
One Person in every Twelve insured is injured yearly by 
ACCIDENT 
75,000. has been already paid as COMPENSATION 
For further information apply to the Provincial Agents, 
the Railway Stations,or at the Head Office, 64, Cornhill 
late 3, Old Broad Street 
Annual Income, 40,0007 CAPITAL ONE MILLION 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary 
64, Cornhill, E.C., January, 1861. 
N . "a > . ry 
| | EAL AND SONS’ EIDER-DOWN 
QUILTS, ined One Guinea to Ten Guineas. Also, 
GOOSE-DOWN QUILTS, from 4s. 6d. to 24s. List of prices 
and sizes sent free by Post. Heat and Sons’ [Illustrated 
Catalogue of Kedste ads and Priced List x! Re psa anaes sent 
Post free. 196, Tottenham Court Road, 


PENNEIT'S WATCHES, 65 and 64, 


CHEAPSIDE, and at the City Observatory, late 


















French's, 62, CORNHILL, in gold nd silver, in great va- 
riety, of every construction and price, from Three to Sixty 
Guineas. Every watch skilfully examined, and its correst 
periormance guaranteed. Free and safe per pos 

Money Orders . ero BENNETT, Watch Manufactory, 

5 AND 64, CHE APSIDE, 
| ple CANDLES to BURN W ITHOUT 
SNUFFING. 

PALMER and CO.’S VICTORIA SNUFFLESS DIPS, éd. 
per Ib., manufactured of improved materials, free from 
smell, a good colour, may be carried without guttering, burn 
longer than ordinary Dips, give a better light. Preferable 
for Schools, Private Familics, and indeed for the general we 
of all 

Sold by all Grocers and Candle Dealers, and wholesale by 
Patmer and Co., the Patentees, Sutton Street, Clerkenwell, 
London, E.C 





BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION, 





THE 
NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are 
4 confidently recommended as a simple but certain Re- 
medy for Indigestion, which is the cause of nearly all the 
diseases to which we are subject, being a medicine so uni 


formly grateful and beneficial, that it is with justice called 
the “Natural Strengthener of the Human Stomach.” 
“Norton's Pills” act as a powerful tonic and gentle aperient; 
are mild in their operation, safe under any circumstances, 
and thousands of persons can now bear testimony to the 
benefits tobe derived from their use, as they have beena 
never failing Family Friend for upwards of twenty years. 
Sold in bottles at ls. 1jd., 2s. 9d., and 11s. each, in every Town 
in the Kingdom 

Cavrion.—Be sure to ask for“ NORTON’S PILLS,” and do 
not be persuaded to purchase any of the various imitations 
which have sprung up in conse quence of the success of 

“NORTON'’S CAMOMILE PILLS 


ps ,NEFORD S PURE FLUID “MAG- 


NESIA has been, during twenty-five years, emphati- 

cally sanctioned by the Medical Profesion, and universally 
accepted by the ublic, as the best remedy for Acidity of the 
Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion, and 
as a Mild Aperient for delicate constitutions, more especially 
for Ladies and Children.’ Combined with the Ac idulated 
Lemon Syrup, it forms an agrecable Effervescing Draught 
in which its Aperient qualities are much increased. During 
hot seasons and in hot climates, the regular use of this simple 
and elegant remedy has been found highly beneticial. Manu 
factured (with the utmost a tention to strength and purity 
by DINNEFORD & Co , New Bond Street, London; 
and sold by all respectable re hemists throughout the Empire. 

















IN CHANCERY. V-.R. 10,000/. DAMAGES. 
HE PROPRIETORS OF THE 
GLENFIELD STARCH 
hereby caution the Trade against selling ANY IMITATION 
of their Starch, whereas, by a decision of the Master of the 
Rolls, Wotherspoon v. Turner (reported in the Times and 
other London Paper 26th November, 1859), they render 
themselves equally liable with the makers of the spurious 
article, in the above penalty 






















GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH 
is the only STARCH used in 
HER MAJESTY'S AUNDRY 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and Lond mn. 
] OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—TZhe best 
known remedy.—Just now, the cold, dampness, and 
fogs are producing innumerable ailments; the first two di- 





wer, the last contaminates the blood 
These fruitful sour: of disease may readily be removed by 
Holloway’s Pills. They immediately expel from the cire ula 
y impuritics communicated to it by a vitiate d atmo 
. and give energy to the nervous system, These are 
important points in securing the human frame from disease 
Holloway's Pills correct, cleanse nd stimulate every 
depraved organ. They are invalus able in Gout, Rheumatism, 
and Dropsy. In all diseases incidental to the throat, chest, 
liver, and stomach, these admirable Pills are safe and eff 
cient. They contain no mercurial, mineral, or other noxious 
ingredicnt. 
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January 5, 1861.] 


THE SPECTATOR. 





SOCIETY, No. 18, Lincoln's Inn Pields, W.¢ 
NOTICE is hereby given that the DIVIDEND upon the 
Capital of this Society for the year ending December 3st, 
yae0, at the rate of 7 per cent per annum, clear of Income 
tax, WILL BE PAYABLE to the Proprietors daily on and 
after the 15th day of Janvany instant, between the hour of 
Hand 3 o'cloc nck. 
By Order of the Board of Directors, 
ARTHUR H. BAILEY, 
Actuary and Secretay 


pouty “and LAW I LIFE ASSURANCE , & 


January Ist, 1861. 


DD \vr > - > 
Tae LIVERPOOL and LONDON FIRE 
and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

“caree—So- 1, Dale Street, Liverpool; 20 and 21, Poul- 
try, Londtm ; Shettield, Manchester, and Glasgow ; Sydney, 
7, one, ond New York. 
Fire Policy Holders are respectfully reminded that 
Christmas Renewal Premiums should be paid by the 


instant. 


all 
9th 





SWINTON ROULT, Secretary to the Company. 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, London 
ist January, 1861 
; Established 1837 
IA LIFE ASSURANCE 
empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 
ASSO 


RITANN 
COMPANY 
4 Viet. cap. 9), and BRITANNIA MUTUAL LIPE 
CIATION (empowered by her Majesty's Royal Letters Pa- 
tent), 1, Princes Street, Bank, London. 
Major-General Avexanper, Blackheath Park, Chairman 
Every description of life assurance ted> 
with or without participation in profits. 
Extracts from Tables 
With Profits 


business transa 


Wit hout Pr refits. 





) Half | Whole  - r 
Prem. | Prem. Malf- | Quar- 
Age. First 7 remndr Age. a Yearly | terly 
Years. | of Life ! "| Prem. | Prem. 
_--——_— , \-—-—— -_—— 
Lad s. 4.0 Yrs.|Mths £6. 4.) £ 8. dd.) £ 8. dy 
1119) 2 365 30 0 37 2;1 4 2;01283 
o/192);2184 31,27 6)1 44/0124 
0226/4 50 ;} 6@ |27wl1 46) 0125 
mis eel 6ia4 9 ‘Qe tila si One 
* ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary 








ROYAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

LIFE, AND ANNUITIES, 

. LONDON, EB an 
VELDENGS, LIVERPOOL 


THE 


FOR FIRE, 
2, LOMBARD STRE 
ROYAL INSURANCE BU 








CAPITA L-TWo MILLIONS 





Fire Branch. 

Insurances against Fire are received by the ROYALIN 
SURANCE COMPANY upon property, not only throughout 
the Usirep Kixopom, but very largely in tre Continents 
or Benore, Asia, America, and Arstaatia; ond numerous 
Agents of the highest mercantile position, in al! parts of the 
Globe, place in the hands of the Directors an efficient ma 
chinery for the transaction, with peculiar advantages, of 
FOREIGN Business, and for affording every benefit and 
facility to Insurers generally 
twithstanding the large accessions of business made an- 

through a long series of years, which obviously in 
rease the difficulty of further advances, yet the Fire Pr 
miums of the year 1859 rise above those of the precedir 
year, by a larger sum than has been obtained by the increase 
of any single year since the formation of the Company, 
excepting the year 1853; disclosing an advance of 50 PI K 
CENT IN THREE YEAKS. 

The following figures exhibit the progress of the 












whole 





Fire Branch, running over the last ten years— 
Increase of the Year 
above each 


Total Premium 








received 

1859 ... fis 10 0 

1si2 76,925 4 2 

Ist... . P8459 11 4 

1856 ......... 151,733 9 6 

1058... 196,148 2 6 21,098 17 10 
BERD cccccccee 228,914 7 3 32,166 4 9 
Placing the Company among the very largest Offices in 





it is believed that there are now 


which equal it in 





Inde 


the Kingdem ‘ 
in existence 


only three Offices 
Revenue. 


Life Business. 

The Directors desire to call the especial attention of the 
Proprietors of THE LIFE BRANCH of the Establishment 

The Actuary'’s Report on this subject is accompanied by an 
Appendix, illustrated by two coloured Dix ams, which 
make plain to the unprofessional eye the mortality experi 
enced by the “‘ Royal,” as indicated by curved lines, which 
contrast most favours ably with the former aver: ages of mor- 
tality, also displayed on the Diagrams. 

The Bonu apportioned to the assured, with participation, 
amounts to 2/7. per cent per annum, to be added to the 
original sum assured of EVERY PARTICIPATING VO 
LICY effected previously to the Ist of January 1858, ron rAcu 














txTRE Year that it had been in existence since the last 
appropriation of Bonus thereon, and is ONE OF THE 
LARGEST BONUSES EVER DECLARED 

The Parp-ve and Investep Carirat, including Life Funds, 


amounts to upwards of 700,000/. sterling 
ERCY M. DOVE, Manager and Actuary. 
JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary 


Ty . + 
ATIONAL ASSURANCE 
INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION, 
3, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 
17 Vie. cap 43 
p. 1844, 


AND 








_ eneee may be effected from 50/. to 10,000/. on a Single 


Credit for half the amount of the first five Annual Premiums 
fdical Men remunerated for their Reports 
L y to tre -el, and foreign residence greatly extended 
charge fc Stamp Duty on Policies 
NON-PARTICIPATING ASSURANCES. 
Awurances may be effectyd on the Now Panric 
MINCIPLE, at ve ry low rates of Premium, pays able 
Variety of w; ays, to suit the circumstances and convenience 
of different classes of Assurers 
ANNUITIES 
Immediate Annuitie $zranted on very favourable terms 
The Tables for Reversionary and Deferred Annuitics are 
Particularly deserving of attention, whether regarded as a 
uae of providing for a particular individual, or as a re- 
- € against the casualties of age and the uncertaiuties of 
alth and fortune. 






PATING 
in a 





Extract from the Half Credit Rates of Premium for an 
Assurance of £1/%, 
WitHour rrorirs 


Half Premium Whole Premium 


Aze First Seven Years otter Seven Ye ars 
25 010 eectesace £2 1 

30 26 : 250 

35 5 2 210 4 

40 9 5 annie 218 10 





PETER MORRISON, Managing Director 


Prospectuses sent free on application. 





NHE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 






No. CCXXIX, ADVERTISEMENTS intended 
for insertion are requested to be forwarded to the 
| Publishers immediately, ADVERTISEMENTS and 


} 








Fire | 





best manner.” 


= 


BILLS cannot be received later than Fripay next, 
the Lith insranr. 


London : Lonoman and 1 Co., 39, Paternoster Row. 


wes STMINSTER REVIEW. 
NEW SERIES. 
No. XXXVII. Jaxvary, 1861. 
. Ancient Danish Ballads, 
2. Alcohol: what becomes of it in the Living Body. 
3. Canada, 
4. Bible Infallibility—“ Evangelical " Defenders 
of the Faith, 
5. The Neapolitan and Roman Questions. 
6. Awerican Slavery: the Impending Crisis. 
7. Cavour and Garibaldi. 
8. Dante and his English 
Contemporary Literature—l. Theology and Philoso- 
phy.—2. Politics, Sociology, and Travels.—3. Sci- 
ence.—4. History and Biography.—5. Belles Lettres. 
London: Grorge MAnwarrino (Successor to Joun 
Cuarmay), 8, King “4 Ww illiam Street, Strand. 


ConrTrENTS: 


Translators. 





MR. AINSWORTH’S NEW ‘SERIAL STORY. 
| ye tanh, MISCELLANY 

) The January Number is now ready, containing 

THE CONSTABLE OF THE TOWER, 
An Historical Romance, 
By Wii.1am Harrison Arnswortn. 
Chapters I. to VI. 
Illustrated by John Gilbert. 
Evaminer. 

* Mr. Ainsworth has evidently bestowed much care 
and attention on a period fruitful in incidents that are 
well adapted to his powers of vigorous and picturesque 
’ lineation, and, while strictly adhering to historical 

curacy, has lost sight of none of the embellishments 
pre yper to a romantic conce ption of the subject. So far 
as he hi as yet proceeded with * The Constable of the 
Tower,’ we have a series of spirited pictures of the 
events that closed the reign of Heury the Eighth ; and 
from the broad tapestry which forms their ground- 
work, prominent, yet not isolated, stand out the life- 
like tigures of Henry himself, of his last wife, Cathe- 
rine Parr,—of his children, Edward, Mary, and Eliza- 
beth, all sovereigns in their turn,—of his ministers, 
Gardiner and Wriothesley,—of his favourites, the Earl 
of He rtford and Sir Thomas Seymour,—of Sir John 
his faithful Constable of the Tower, and of the 
ae econ shed Earl of Surrey, the tyrant’s latest vic- 
tim. Likeall Mr. Ainsworth’ s works, the ‘ Constable 
of the Tower’ is adorned with illustrations, On the 
present oceasion, he has secured the valuable aid of Mr. 
John Gilbert, who in the present part supplies a beau- 
tiful drawing, representing Sir Thomas Seymour swear- 
ing fidelity to Prince Edward in the presence of his 
dying father. The subject is treated in Mr. Gilbert's 








London Review. 
‘The Constahle of the Tower’ opens with a de- 
iption of Henry the Eighth—of his court, and of the 
He: gues that beset the dying moments of the formid- 
aife monarch. Tothistale Mr, Ainsworth has brought 
e results of much careful uding. He has given to 
2. portraiture of several characters, well known in 
English history, all the powers and resources of his 
genius. The ti tle is ve ry interesting.” 
London: Ricuarp Bent Ley, New ‘Burlington Street. 


YACRED SONGS, By Miss Linpsay 

h (Mrs. J. Woxrntxeron Burss)—Too Late, Too 
Late — Resignation — The Pilgrim’s Rest — Jacob— 
Christian Submission—The Lord will Provide—and 
The Border Lands, each 2s. 6d. Anthem—Unto Thee, 
O Lord (four voices), 2d. The Colleen Bawn Quad- 
rille, finely illustrated, 
London: Rovert Cocks and Co. 


‘ie BURLINGTON ALBUM OF 
PIANOFQRTE, Vocal, and Dance MUSIC, ele- 
gantly Illustrated in C hromo-lithos graphy, handsomely 
bound in cloth gilt, and gilt edges, 15s. Also, now 
ready, complete, by W. H. Caleott, The Holy Family, 
12s. ; The Adoration, 12s. ; The Beauties of Beethoven, 
10s. 6d. Each for Piano, and done up for presenta- 
tion, Lists of presents, with contents, gratis and post- 
age free. 
London : 








Rowertr Cocxs and Co., 6, New Burlington 


Street. 


BE NNETT’S NEW VOL U ME. 
In feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d, 


|= WORN WEDDING-RING, 
other Poems. 
Price 1s. just ready, Third Thousand. 


Aes MAY, and other Poems on 
Infants. 
( UEEN 


w. C. 


and 


ELEANOR’S VENGEANCE, 
and other Poems, 3s. 6d. 

a Song-writer.—First 
Hundred, 3s. 6d. 
London: CuarmMan and Hans, 193, Piccadilly. 


YOST OFFICE LONDON DIRECTORY 
for 1861, with New Map, now ready, price 36s. ; 
or with Map mounted on rollers, coloured and var- 
nished, 5s, extra, 
YOST OFFICE LONDON SUBURBAN 
DIRECTORY, now publishing, price 20s, 
KeLiy and Co., is to 22, Old Boswell Court, St. 
Clement's, Strand; and sold by SIMPKIN and MARSHALL, 
and all Booksellers. 


Me. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE’S 
New Tale, entithd THE PEARL OF ORR’S 
ISL AND, will be commenced, by special arrangement 
with the Authoress, in No. 164 of Cassei.’s ILivs- 
TRATED FaMILy Parer, on Monpay, Janvanry 7, 1861. 


GONGS, by 


YHE PEARL OF ORR’S ISLAND, the 
New Tale by Mrs. Hareier Beecurr Stowe, 
Parts 1 and 2, will appear in No. 164 0f Cassrit’s 


Inuvsrraten Famity Parer, which will be published 
on Monpay, Janvary 7, 1861, 
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On the 10th instant, in ae. post 8vo, 10s. 6d. with 
‘ lee PRINCE of WAL ES in CANADA 

and the UNITED STATES. 
By N. A. Woops, Esq., 

The Times Special Correspondent. 
Brapsury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, Fleet 
Street, EC. 
yas sEN ‘EID, BUCOLIC s, and 

GEORGICS, erenalated into Blank Verse, by 
Cuan.es Rann Kexnepy, Esq. Post §vo. cloth. 6s. 
Henry G. Boun, York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 

\ TRACTATE on LANGUAGE, in- 
l cluding Observations on the French, Eastern, 
and other Tongues; with Chapters on Literal Sym- 
bels, Figures of Speech, Rhyme, Xc.,&c. By Gore 
pon W, Jas. Gyuu, Esq., of Wraysbury, Bucks, 2d 
Edition, revised and enlarged, Svo. cloth, 5s. 

Henry G. Boun, York Street, Covent Garden, 


Now ready, price Five Guineas, 

pee ‘FATIONES AD EDITIONES 

PRINCIPES AUCTORUM CLASSICORU M.— 
The Prefaces to the First Editions of the Greek and 
Roman Classics, collected and edited by Brniau Bor- 
rieLp, M.P., M.A., F.R.S., &e. Demy 4dto. Printed 
at the University Press, Cambridge, and sold by 
Henry G. Boux, York Street, c ovent Jarden, London, 








This day, 8vo, 6s. 6d. 

HE PIL GR IM: a Dialogue on the 
Life and Actions of King Henry the Eighth. By 
Wittsam Tuomas, Clerk of the Council to Edward the 
Sixth. Edited, with Notes, from the Archives at 
Paris and Brussels, by J. A. Frovpr, Uniform with 

the Editor's ** History of England.” 

London: Parker, Son, and Boven, West Strand. 


LATEST WORK ON CHINA, % 
Now ready, in : + Rvo. tee Illustrations, 


e 10s, 6d. 
WELVE IN CHINA, 


BR EA RS 
By Joun Scarrna, 

“One of the most amusing and original volumes 
ever published on China, The external relations of so 
vast an empire are too important to be discussed and 
dismissed in a paragraph ; we therefore advise all those 
who desire to understand the question, to study Mr. 
Scarth’s volume.”"—Daily Telegraph. 

Epmonsron and Doveras. 
Hamitror, Apams, and Co, 





Edinburgh : 
London: 


New Edition (the 5th), revised and enlarged, _ 

MANUAL of ILLUMINATION, By 

f J. W. Braver, B.A. With Appendix by T. 

Goopwix, B.A. and 12 Lithographic Illustrations, 
Price 1s. 

Wixsor and Nrwrowx, 38, Rathbone 

don, W.; and all Booksellers and Artists’ 


Place, Lon- 
Colourmen, 








Just published, in 8vo. price 6d. 
Ragen aan for BISHOPRICS and 
4 other DIGNITIES in the CHURCH OF ENG- 
LAND. 

London: Groror Manwantno, 8, King William 
Street, Strand 


Now ready in 2 vols. post 8vo, price 21 


Ts ‘LS in CANADA and THROUGH 





the STATES of NEW YORK and PENNSYL- 

VANIA. By J.G. Kon. Translated by Mrs. Percy 
Sinnerr, and Revised by the Author. With an Addi- 
tional Chapter on Railway Communications of Canada, 

** Can hardly be ranked too highly.”"—G/lobe. 

“*M. Kohl is the very perfection of a traveller.”— 
Atheneum, 

** A mass of information occurs from page to page.”— 
Telegraph, 

“Clever, original, and 
Athenaum,. Second notice. 
** Will increase M. Kohl's reputation.” JZerald, 

** A valuable addition to our literature.”—Star. 

** We cordially commend this book.”—Chronicle, 

** Stands alone among recent books of American tra- 
vel,” —Standard. 

* Copious, free, fresh, vigorous—an impartial and 
close observer.” —Adrertiser. 

** Graphic —perfectly reliable—brimming over with 
humour.” —Erening Standard. 

“Amusing, interesting, and valuable.” 
Review. 

‘A vast amount of information important to emi- 
grants.”"—Jilustrated News of the World. 

** Accurate, intelligent, and faithful.”— Dispatch. 

“It is no small compliment to say the work reads 
as ‘if origins ally written in English.”— Literary Gazette, 

Kohl's rigid impartiality is espec ecially remarkable.’ 

—Oriental Budget. 

* Pleasant, shrewd, and scholarly. 
Review. 

London: Georor Manwartno, 8, King William 

Street, Strand. 


amusing _records.”"— 


— London 


"— Westminster 


MR. HARVEY ON DEAFNESS, 
Third Edition, just published, price 2s. 6d. ; 
2s. 8d. 


1 EAR in HEALTH and DISEASE, 
and on the Prevention of Deafness. By Wm 
Hanver, Esq., F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Royal Dis- 

pensary for Diseases of the Ear, Soho Square. 
Also, just published, Third Edition, price Is.; 
by post, ls. 2 
ON DEAFNESS AND 3} NOISES IN THE 
EAR, resulting from Rheumatism, Gout, and Neural- 
gic Headache. 
London: 





by post 


Henry Rensuaw, 356, Strand. 


Second Edition, price 2s. 6d., post free, 


TOOTHACHE; its Causes, and a New 

Painless Method of Cure, with as much certainty 
as water quenches thirst. Teeth cured by this patent 
will never ache again, and thus prevent the necessity 
of the painful operation of extraction. By Tomas 
Howakp, Surgeon-Dentist to his Grace the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. 

17, George Street, Hanover Square. 
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SUITABLE FOR PRIZE BOOK OR PRESENT, 

With a Portrait of the Author engraved on Steel, an 
entirely New Edition, being the Fourth, re »modelled 
and revised, with additional Poems, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
price 20s. cloth, 


: om POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN 
EDMUND READE, 
London: Loneman, Green, Lonowan, and Ronsrrs. 


AINSWORT H’ 8s picr IONARY. 
Royal 18mo. cloth, 4s. 6d., roan_5s. 
INSWORTH’S DICTIONARY. In 
Two Parts, Latin and English, and English and 
Latin, ‘Thirty-eighth Edition, corrected by Joun 
Dymock, LL.D. 
London: Wriiiam Teoc, Pancras Lane, Cheapside, 








In 4 thick vols. 8vo. illustrated with 750 Engravings 
and a Portrait of the Author, price 1/. l4s. cloth, 
ONE’S YEAR BOOK, EVERY-DAY 
BOOK, and TABLE BOOk. 

“To him (William Hone) we owe those capital 
Table Books, Every-Day Books, and Year Books, full 
of anecdote, quaint research, and folk lore, which 
have amused and instructed so many thousands .”— 
Cornhill Magazine, Feb, 1866, 

London: Wititam ‘Treo, Queen Street, Cheapside, 





OUTLEDGE’S SHAKE SPE ARE, 
In 3 vols, royal 8vo. cloth, 2/. 16s.; or half-calf, 
ilt, 37. 7s.6d. Edited by Howanp Sraunvon, with 
original Illustrations by John Gilbert. 
From the Times, December 26, 1860. 

“We have said enough to show our appreciation of 
Routledge’s Shakespeare. For such an edition there 
isroom. The Pen, The Pencil, and The Printer, have 
striven together in honourable rivalry, combining 
clearness of text, elegance of illustration, and beauty 
of type. The result is worthy of the labour, and we 
can say with a safe conscience to all who wish to re- 
ceive or present the Bard ina becoming dress, buy 
* Routledge’s Illustrated Shakespeare.’ 

London : Rovriteper, Warne, and Rovriepcr, 
Farringdon Street. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
TKINSON’S (Kev. J. C.) SKETCHES 
ON NATURAL HISTORY; with Obser- «. a. 
vations on Reason and Instinct, and 100 Il- 
lustrations, 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth............ 50 
MOTLEY’S (J. L.) RISE AND PROGRESS 
OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC (Author's 
Revised Edition), 3 vols. post 8vo, cloth ..... 18 0 
WHITE'S (Rev. JAMES) NEW HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND, with an Analysis to Chapters 
and a full Index, | vol. post 8vo. 850 pp...... 76 
MEMOIRS OF BULSTRODE WHITE- 
LOCKE, Lord Commissioner of the Great 
Seal, during the Civil War, and the Common- 
wealth, &c. by R. H. Whitelock, Esq. with 
Portrait, 1 vol. demy 8vo. cloth...... gocnnese 12 0 
London: Rovuritence, Warne, and Rovr ance, 
Farringdon Street. 





Cloth extra, 10s. 6d. illustrated, F 

\ ILL ADAMS, THE FIRST ENG- 
LISHMAN IN JAPAN; A Romantic Bio- 

graphy. By Wrtiiam Dacron, 

“We have no hesitation in recommending ‘ Wil! 
Adams’ to any one who is interested either in Japan 
or in the history of the Christian religion.” —Saturday 
Review, 

** The book is exceedingly interesting. All that re- 
lates to Japan is as good as the best fairy tale.”—Spec- 
tator. 

“ Possesses all the fascination of a romance, 
while itis richly deserving of a careful perusal on the 
ground of the bond fide information it so pleasantly 
conveys.” —Morning Star. 

London : A. W. Bennett, 5, Bishopsgate Without. 





Now ready, at all Booksellers, 


HE FAMILY TREASURY of SAB- 
BATH-DAY READING. Edited by the Rev. 
AnpREW CaMEkon. Monthly, price 6d, 


THE JANUARY PART (just on?) 
contains the following, among other Papers : 

“ THE BALANCE STRUCK.” A New Year's Ser- 
mon, By Thomas Guthrie, D.D. 

WANDERINGS OVER BIBLE LANDS AND 
SEAS: The Mount of Olives, By the Author of 
“ The Three Ww a ” The Voice of Christian 
Life in Song,” 

ag ~ INCU MBEN: T of HAWORTH. Ing Chapters. 


yJ.L. 

THE CALLING of CHILDHOOD. By the Rev. J. 
D. Burns, M.A., Hampstead, Author of ** The Vision 
of Prophecy,” and other Poems. 

A CHANGED LIFE; or, How the Sun Rose on a Dark 
Heart. By the Author of * The Light Within,” and 
other Narratives. 

an MULLER and HIS LIFE-PARABLE, 


X.X. 

“ r k T the DEAD BURY their DEAD.” A Mother's 
Exeges 

STUDIES of CHRISTIAN LIFE and CHARACTER 
—Andrew Faller. By the Rev. N. I. Walker, Au- 
thor of ** Life in the Spirit.” 

DR. SCORESBY. A Biography. ByN. 

THE MISSIONARY MARTYR of DELHI, 

OUR DORCAS MEETINGS, No. V.—Time, and how 
to Improve it. By C. C. 

HONEY from the ROCK; or, Blessings in Unex- 
pected Quarters. By the Rev. T. L. Cuyler. 

THE GRAFFITI of POMPEIIL.—Ancient Attesta- 
tions to the Truth of Christianity. 

TANNA: the Gospel Shaken Off. A recent Chapter 
in the History of Polynesian Missions. By 8. 

THE WIFE'S DREAM. 

THE PRINCE’S FOLLOWER. An Incident in the 
Prince of Wales’ Visit to America. 

A NEW YEAR’S SERMON for CHILDREN. By 
the Rev. John Edmond, Islington. &c. 
Sybscribers’ Names received by all Booksellers. 

T. Netsow and Sons, fenton, ‘Edinburgh, and New 

fork, 








Just ready, post 8vo. with Illustrations, price 6s, 6d. 


THE COAL FIELDS OF GREAT BRITAIN ; 
THEIR HISTORY, STRUCTURE, AND DURATION, 


With Notices of Coal Fields in other Parts of the World. 
By EDWARD HULL, B.A., of the Geological Survey of Great Britain, F.G.s 
London : EDWARD STANFORD, 6, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


THE NEW NOVEL, 


In Three Volumes, 


THE WORLD’S FURNITURE, 


Ts now ready, at all the Libraries, 

* It is always pleasant to hear of the descendant of a noted author of a past generation turning to the sam 
pursuit in this our own day. —~ halt century ago, there were nevels in vogue which, under the title, 
* Madeline,’ *‘ The Abbey of St. Asaph,’ &e., created a sensation si milar to that now produc ed by the works 
Bulwer or Thackeray,--a descendant of the author of these novels we ure told, written a work of fictig 
which will be shortly published under the quaint and attractive title, * The World’s Furniture.’ ”—Atheney 
December 6, 

* Decidedly clever, sensible, and true to the nature which it paints, 
ture in this middle of the nineteenth country.” —ASpectator, December 2 

HARLES J. SKEET, Publisher, 10, King r William ‘Street, Charing Cross 
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i.e., English upper and middle Class y 
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Next week will be published, in post 8vo. ones BY GEORGE COMB; 
THE CAMPAIGN OF GARIBALDI THE CONSTITUTION of MAN, considered 
IN THE relation to External Objects. Ninth Edition, ero 
T WwW 0 S I c I L IES Svo. pp. 405, 7s. Gd. cloth, The People’s Edit: 
le crown Svo. pp. 351, 2s, sewed. This day. 
A Personal Narrative. THE RELATION BETWEEN = IENCE Aw 
By Captain C. §. Fornes, R.N. RELIGION. Fourth Edition, Svo. 
With Plans and Portraits of Garibs ldi and the King MOKAL PHILOSOPILY, Resend, ‘Edition, crow 
of Naples. Svo, 7x. Gd. ‘The People’s Edition, royal Svo, 2s, 
Wii Biackwoop and Sens, Edinburgh and A SYSTEM of PHRENOLOGY, Fifth Edit 
London, — oom eae os 
—_— ———— 5 it cig ? dit 
On Monpay will be publishe ed, price 6s., ., the 12 Rag ag 6d. ee 
N ATIONAL REVIEW. No. XXIIL OUTLINES of PHRENOLOGY. Ninth Editie 
ConTEeNTsS— 8vo. Ls. 
. Chateaubriand. MAcLAcHLAN and Stewart, Edinburgh; Loyewaye 
2, Frederick the First, King of Italy. Co.; and Simpkin, MARSHALL, and Co., London 
: _ ee at Large. Now ready, New Edition, l2mo. 3s. bound, 
be emos "nes. rel . r ? 
5. Tests for the Public Service. VLESAR ’ with \ ocabulary, Notes, My 
G. Eugenie de Guerin. / and Historical Memoir. By W. M‘Dowg 
7. Old Creeds and New Beliefs. Inspector of the Heriot Foundation Schools, bé 
& The Growth of Italian Unity. burgh. -_ ‘ 
9. Ethical and Dogmatic Fiction. In compiling the Vocabulary, the Editor's deg 
10. The Autobiography of Dr. Alexander Carlyle. has been that it should comprise a full list of 1 
ll. The Slave States and the Union, words, and that the notices should be couched inc» 


12. Rooks of the Quarter Suitable for Reading | ©! and plain terms, conveying all information ese 
Societies. tial toa right understanding of the Author, with 


Cuarman and Haut, 193, Piccadilly. any infusion of irrelevant matter. 
. In the Memoir every topic has been avoided that 
Tost Svo. price 6s. THE seemed injudicious to bring prominently before ¢ 


notice of the young. 
UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELI ER. Edinburgh : Oxrver and Boyrp. 
: London: Simpkix, Marsuarr, and Co, 
By Cuanrces Dickens. ——— 
Cuarman and Hatt, 193, Piceadilly. atl TM ENTS" OF MODEL i. [si 
aaa MENTS OF MODERN Gf. 
Post 8vo. with a Portrait, 12s. i » GRAPHY; with an Appendix, containing e 
tT | Outline of Ancient Geography, an Outline of Sar 
PAUL THE POPE AND PAUL THE | Geography, Problems on the Use of the Globes, a 
FRIAR Directions for the Construction of Maps, By Aun 
mes - go oe Rem, LL.D., late Head Master of the Edinburgh b 
A 8 TORY oO} AN a T. stitution, With Map, Xe. 21st Edition, 120 ta 
By Tuomas Avotriuvs TRoLLore. ls. bound ; or with 4 additional Maps, 1s, 3d, 
Cc erseey ond a *,.* The names of places are accented, and are» 
rewn 8vo. 5s. companied with short descriptions, and occasional 
THE MACDE RMOTS OF with the mention of some remarkable event; and 
the several countries are appended notices of th 
BALLYCLORAN. —— geography, productions, government, # 
religion. 


> : , 
By Anse Sesnee. Also, by Dr. Reinn— 





Fog Coe Ne end HALTS | ABRIDGMENT of the above WORK, 9th Balti 
7 » “ ie. 
THORS. PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY of the ENGLIE| 
. wn LANGUAGE. 15th Edition. 6s. 64 
Post vo. RUDIMENTS of ENGLISH GRAMMAR. & 


SOCIAL ASPECTS OF Edition. 6d 


RUDIMENTS of ENGLISH COMPOSITIO 
REVOLUTION ; 13th Edition, 2s. 
IN A SERIES OF LETTERS FROM FLORENCE. Ol PLINES of SACRED GEOGRAPHY. Wa 
Map. l4th Edition, 6d. 
Mopraated tase the Aiienmans. Edinburgh : Onrver and Boyp 

With a Sketch of —— Events up to the Present Leadon: Sueram, Manesats.. ou 
By Turoposia Teo..orr. Now ready, 12th edition, 190 pages, 1s, 6d. bound, 
xt week.) Fyistok tY of E NGLAND for JUNIO 
CLASSES, with Questions for Examination: 
the end of each chapter, Edited by Hexry Wim, 
Post 8vo. with Illus trations, 9s. B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, M.A. and Ph.! 


OVER THE STRAITS. Heidelberg. 


Athenwum.—“ A cheap and excellent History 





(4 
Cuarmay and Hart, 193, Pice adilly. 


By Lovisa Axxe Merevirn, Authoress of * Our England, admirably adapted for the use of jum 
Home in Tasmania,” classes. Ww ithin the compass of about 180 12mo. pa® 

soy the editor has managed to give all the leading facts 

Demy 8vo. 16s. with. 30 Illustrations by * Phiz.” our history, dwelling with due emphasis on the 
4) N E 0 F T H E M turning points which mark our progress both at bet 

" and abroad. The various changes that have ta 


By Cuan 


rs Leven. place in our constitution are brietly but clearly ¢ 
e scribed. It is surprising how successfull y the edi? 
Vol. IIT. demy 8vo, 20s. has not merely avoided the obscurity whic hh genet 


HISTORY OF THE LIFE AND accompanies brevity, but invested his narrative ¥ 


an interest too often wanting in larger historical wor 


TIMES OF EDMUND BURKE. The information conveyed is thoroughly sound; # 


By Tomas MACKNIGHT the utility of the book is much increase di by the ad 
Volume III completing the Work tion of examination questions at the end of each = 
: FY . 
; AN and Hat, 193, Piccadilly. ter. Whether regarded as an interesting reading 
Guar ‘ > Flsendity or as an instructive class-book, this history dese 


ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION OF to rank high,’ 
’ Dr. White's other School Histories. 
MR. CHARLES DICKENS’ WORKS. GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. 13th Editi 


Messrs. Cuarman and Hawt beg to announce this | 3s. 6d. 











New Edition of the Works of Mr. Cuan es Dickens, FRANCE. 5th Edition. 3s. 6d. 
illustrated with the whole of the Original Plates, and | SACRED HISTORY. 5th Edition. 1s. 6d 
published in Monthly V olumes, price 7s. 6d. | OUTLINES of the HISTORY of ROME, 2d Be 
The Volumes are h: undsomely printed in clear and | tion. Is 6d. — 
legible type, and are of a convenient octavo size. OUTLINES of UNIVERSAL HISTORY. * 
They form the first issue of Mr. Charles Dickens’s | Edition. 2s, . 
Works with the original Illustrations, in a compact ELEMENTS of UNIVERSAL HISTORY. © 
and elegant form. Edition. 7s. Orin Three Parts, each 2s, 6d. 
The Edition will be in 22 volumes, The first Vo- SCOTLAND for Junior Clasres, 10th Edit 
lume will be published February I. le. 6d. 
Cuarmas and Hart, 193, Piccadilly ; and BrapBury Edinburgh : Onivex and Boyp. | 
and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. London: Siurkix, MaksHa.t, and Co. 
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A LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL 


NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Motley’s History of the Netherlands. 
Bremer’s Impreseions of Switzerland. 
Dixon’s Personal History of Bacon. 
Marryat’s Residence in Jutland. 

Life of Dr. George Wilson. 

Davis’s Researches in Carthage. 
Forbes’s Travels in Iceland. 

The Archbishops of Canterbury, by Dr. Hook. 
Paul the Pope and Pau! the Friar. 
Studies from Life, by Miss Mulock. 
Memorials of Admirable Gambier. 
Turner's Residence in Polynesia. 

The House on the Moor, by Mrs. Oliphant. 
Blunt’s Essays from The Quarterly. 
Forster’s Great Remonstrance, 1641. 
Turkish Life, by Walter Thornbury. 
My Life, by an Old Maid. 

Alexander Carlyle’s Autobiography. 
Lavinia, by the Author of ** Dr. Antonio.” 
Hind’s Exploring Expedition in Canada. 
Thornbury’s British Artists. 

Dasent’s Story of Burnt Njal. 

Life and Voyages of Dr. Scoresby. 
Emerson’s Conduct of Life. 

Kingsley’s Inaugural Lecture. 

The Uncommercial Traveller, by C. Dickens. 
Wit and Wisdom of Sydney Smith. 
Ceylon, by Sir J. Emerson Tennent. 
Family Pictures, by Miss Manning. 
Vestiges of Creation. A New dition. 
Life on the Earth, by John Phillips. 
Miscellanies, by Charles Kingsley. 

Life and Letters of Schleiermacher., 
Krapf’s Travels in Eastern Africa, 
Right at Last, by Mrs. Guskell. 
Hollingshead’s Odd Journeys. 

History of Henry IV., by M. W. Freer. 
Kohl’s Travels Round Lake Superior. 
Andersen’s Sandhills of Jutland. 
Bennett's Naturalist in Australasia. 

Life of Ary Scheffer, by Mrs. Grote. 
Passing Thoughts, by Miss Sewell. 


Boner’s Chamois I{unting in Bavaria. New Edit. 


England’s Yeomen, by M. A. Charlesworth. 

The Horse and His Rider, by Sir F. B. Mead. 
.—— Magdalen Ilavering. 

Lady Emily Mordaunt. 

Kane’s Expedition in Search of Franklin. 

A Lady in Her Own Right.——Melusina. 

The Cartoons of Raphael, by R. J. Smith. 

Kennedy’s Memoir of John Morison, 

Self-Made Men, by W. Anderson. 

High Places, by G. T. Lowth. 

Campbell’s Highland Tales. 

Recreations of a Country Parson. 

Doran’s Lives of the Princes of Wales. 

Olmsted’s Journey in the Back Country. 

Faraday’s Physical Forces. 

The Valley of a Hundred Fires. 

Binney’s Church Life in Australia. 

Hardman’s Spanish Campaign in Moroceo. 

The Eagles’ Nest, by Alired Wills. 

Science in Theology, by A. S. Farrar. 

Simeon’s Notes on Fishing. 

Life of M. A. Schimmelpenninck. 

Atkinson’s Travels in Amoor. 

Creasy’s Decisive Battles. .A New Edition. 

Two Years in Burmah, by H. Gouger. 

The Horse and His Rider, by Sir F. B. Head. 

Tudor’s Lectures on the Decalogue. 

Holmby House, by Captain Whyte Melville. 

ynter’s Curiosities of Civilization. 

Cairn’s Memoir of Dr. John Brown. 

Kohl's Travels in Canada, 

Bruin, by Captain Mayne Reid. 

Maury’s Physical Geography of the Sea. 

The Greatest of the Plantagenets. 

Memoirs of Bulstrode Whitelocke, 

Brougham’s British Constitution. New Edition. 

Legends and Lyrics, by Adelaide Procter. 





Autobiography of Mrs. Delany. 

Over the Straits, by Mrs. Meredith. 
Angelo San Martino. 

The Colchester Correspondence. 
Hlessey’s Bampton Lectures. 

Farrar’s Origin of Language. 

Memoir and Essays of W. C. Roscoe. 
Me Clintock’s Voy age of ** The Fox.”” 
Addresses by the Bishop of Oxford. 
Castle Richmond, by Anthony Trollope. 
Valentine Duval.——Old Leaves. 
Wharton's Wits and Beaux of Society. 
Lord Elgin’s Mission to China. 

Lawes’s Physiology of Common Life. 
Transformation, by N. Hawthorne. 
Odes of Horace, by Theodore Martin. 
Russell’s Diary in India. 

All Round the Wrekin, by Walter White. 
Over the Cliffs, by Mrs. Chanter. 
Wortabet’s Religions of Syria. 
Schimmelpenninck’s Sacred Musings, 
The Wortlebank Diary, by Holme Lee. 
Aylmer’s Cruise in the Pacific. 

The Mill on the Floss.——Money. 
Tyndall’s Glaciers of the Alps. 
Brown’s Sermons on the Divine Life. 
Artist and Craftsman, Scarsdale. 
Our Year, by Miss Mulock. 

Batemans’ Life of Bishop Wilson. 





Stephens's Ecclesiastical Biography. Vew Edit, 


Faithful for Ever.——St. Stephens. 
Odd People, by Captain Mayne Reid. 
Leslie’s Autobiographical Recollections, 
Domenech's Residence in America. 
Forster's Arrest of the Five Members. 
Filippo Strozzi, by T. A. Trollope. 

Life and Times of Paleario. 

Against Wind and ‘Tide, by Holme Lee. 
White's History of England. 
Misrepresentation, by A. H. Drury. 
Life of Peel, by Sir Lawrence Peel. 

A Summer Ramble in the Himalayas. 
The Man of the People, by W. Howitt. 
Reminiscences, by a Clergyman’s Wife. 
Lord Dundonald’s Autobiography. 
Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers. 

Darwin on tho Origin of Species. 
Drummond's Speeches in Parliament. 
Guizot’s Memoirs of his Own Time. 
The Minister's Wooing, by Mrs. Stowe. 
Arthur’s Italy in Transition. 

Langley’s Residence in India. 

Gosse’s Evenings at the Microscope. 
Robertson's Lectures and Addresses. 
Trollope’s Decade of Italian Women. 
Mansel’s Limits of Religious Thought. 
Hervey’s Rhetoric of Conversation. 
Memorials of Thomas Hood. 
McCausland’s Jerusalem and Rome. 
The Semi-Attached Couple. 

Macaulay’s Miscellaneous Writings. 
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The Woman in White, by Wilkie Collins. 
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Hoare’s Veracity of the Book of Genesis. 
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The Near and the Heavenly Horizons. 
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Self Help, by Samuel Smiles. 
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Marshman’s Life of Carey. 

A Tale of Two Cities ——Say and Seal. 
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Shakspeare’s Wild Sports in India. 
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Antonina, by Wilkie Collins. 4 New Edition. 
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Mrs. Jameson's Essays on Art. A new Edition. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


I. 
THE DISCOVERY OF CARTHAGE, 


CARTHAGE AND ITS REMAINS. 


Being an Account of Excavations and Researches 
on the Site of the Pheenician Metropolis and in other 
Adjacent Places. Conducted under the auspices of 
her Majesty’s Government. By Dr. N. Davis, 

*.R.G.S, 8vo. with 33 fine Illustrations, Steel En- 
gravings, Chromolithographs, Aquatints, and Wood- 
-cuts, 21s. 

II, 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND COR- 
RESPONDENCE OF MARY GRANVILLE (Mrs. 
DeE1any), including Letters from some of the most 
Distinguished Persons of her Time. Being a Pic- 
ture of the Court of England, and of Literary and 
Fashionable Society, from a very early part of the 
Eighteenth Century nearly to its close. Edited by 
the Right Hon. Lady Lianover. 3 Vols. 8vo. 600 pp. 
in each, with numerous fine Engravings from Ori- 
ginal Oil Paintings, Miniatures, and Enamels, by 
Zincke, and some of the exquisite Portland ena- 
mels. 

Til. 


JOURNAL AND CORRESPON- 
DENCE OF WILLIAM LORD AUCKLAND. 
With a Preface and Introduction by the Right 
Hon. and Right Rev. the Brisnorp of Barn and 
Wr 1s. 2 Vols, 8vo, with Portraits, 30s. 

“It is difficult to convey a clear idea of the mass of in- 
teresting matter contained tn these volumes, and which is 
as varied as it is interesting. For general readers who love 
to be amused, and who delight in anecdotes, sketches of 
character, and traits of social life, this work will have great 





Iv. 


LIVES OF THE ARCHBISHOPS OF 


CANTERBURY, from the Mission of Augustine to 
the Death of Howley. By Water Farquviar 
Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester. Volume I. in 8vo,. 


15s. 

* If the grandeur of a drama may be conjectured from the 
quality of the opening symphony, we should feel inclined to 
anticipate from this introductory volume, that English 
literature is about to receive an imperishable contribution, 
and that the Church will in after times tank among the 
fairest and the ablest of her historians, the author of these 
* Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury.’ ""—Atheneum. 


Vv. 
THE FIRST KING OF ENGLAND. 


JANUARY 


1861. 


WORLD, FROM MARATHON TO 
By Sir Epwarp S, Creasy, Chief 
Teuth Edition, with Plans, 8vo. 


OF THE 

WATERLOO. 

Justice of Ceylon. 

10s. 6d 

“ A happy idea. The decisive features of the battles are | 
well and clearly brought out ; the reader's mind is attracted | 


while their succession carries him over the whole stream of 


XII. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SEAMAN. 


LORD DUNDONALD'S AUTOBIO- | 

GRAPHY. Vols. I. and II, 8vo, with Plans, 28s. 

“ It is worthy of one of the very best places on any shelf 
of military and naval memoirs, and is full of brilliant adven- 
tures, which are described with a dash that well befits the 
deeds.""— Times. 

xm. 


MEMOIRS OF MY OWN TIME. By | 
M. Guizor. Author of the “ History of Civiliza- 
tion,” &c. Vols. I. Il. and III. 8vo., 42s. 

“ This is one of the few be »oks that will mark the genera- 
tion that gi it birth. It will be devoured asa history of 
our own time, by one of the most conspicuous men now 
alive.” —Athenceum. 





XIV. 
MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND) 

WRITINGS OF THE RIGHT REY. RICHARD 

HURD, D.D., Bishop of Worcester. y the Rev. 

F. Kuvert, M.A., 8vo. with Portrait, 12s. 

“ This is an admirably arranged memoir. Mr. Kilvert has 
done good service to literature, by the publication of this 
volume.""—Press. 

xv. 
Tue Best Mopern Cookery-Book ror ALL CLAsSRs. 
FRANCATELLI'S MODERN COOK, 

A Practical Guide to the Culinary Art in all its 

Branches. Adapted as well for the largest establish- 

ments, as for the use of private families. Eleventh 

Edition, 8vo. with upwards of 69 Illustrations. 12s. 

XVI. 
ANECDOTE BIOGRAPHY OF ENG- 
LISH WORTHIES. By Jonn Tres, F.S.A. 

First and Second Series, 2 vols. with numerous Il- 

lustrations, l2s. 


“ A very valuable and interesting collection of books. The 
anecdotes are chronologically arranged, and so skilfully put 





THE GREATEST OF THE PLAN- 


TAGENETS; an Historical Memoir. 8vo. 12s, 

“ We have read this historical sketch with great interest 
and some admiration. Our author writes vigorously and 
pointedly.'’—Spectator. 

“ This is an excellent work, os written, and well worth 
the attention of all impartial students of history and bio 
graphy.""—Globe. ys 

VI 


GEMS AND JEWELS; their History, 


Geography, Chemistry, and Aue. From the Earliest 

Ages to the Present Time. By Madame pe Barrera, 

Author of “* Memoirs of Rachel. ” 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 

“A really charming volume, which is as amusing as it is 
instructive, and is, in its graceful ‘ getting up' worthy of a 
place in every locality, where useful books are as highly 
valued as carcanet or ruby. We are thankful for what the 
authoress has showered before us in sparkling heaps, and 
cheerfully recommend her pretty volume to the general pub~ 
lic." —iileesun. 

“An interesting, useful, and amusing work,the contents 
of which will fully repay the curiosity it excites.’’—Mes- 
senger. 

vil. 


NEW WORK BY THE REV. DR. CUMMING, D.D. F.R.S.E. 


REDEMPTION DRAWETH NIGH; | 


or, the Great Preparation. By the Rev. Dr. Cum- 
—, D.D., F.R.S.E. Fifth Thousand, crown 8vo. 
78. 


ae There can be no doubt of the distinguished excellence of | 
these lectures. They abound with solid instruction, wise 


counsel, and strong exhortation.""— British Standard. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR, TWELFTH THOUSAND, 


THE GREAT TRIBULATION ; 


the Things Coming on the Earth. 
7s. 6d. 
VItIl. 


THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
1. THE SEMI-ATTACHED COUPLE. 
Author of “* The Semi-Detached House.” 2 vols. 2ls. 
2. GLADYS THE REAPER 
“* Simplicity and Fascination,” 3 vols. 


3. THE GORDIAN KNOT. By Shirley Brooks, | 
&vo. with 


Author of ‘** Miss Violet and her Offers,” 
numerous Illustrations by John Tenniel, 10s. 6d. 
4. THE SEASON TICKET. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Also just ready, in 3 vols. 
Cartan Mayne Rerp’s New Srory. 


THE WILD HUNTRESS. 3 vols. 


HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN'S ° 


“* Stories from the Sandhills of Jutland.” Second 


Edition, in post 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


“ Andersen's tales are welcome to every household, and to |. 
every age. They stand unrivalled for delicate humour, and | a th gilt, 4 
oun ¢ 3. 


gentle wisdom.''—Saturday Review. 


xX. 
THE USE AND ABUSE OF THE TONGUE. 


HINTS TO CHRISTIANS ON THE 


TONGUE; or the Rhetoric of Conversation. By G. 
Edited, with Introduction, by the 


W. Hervey. 
Rev. Stephen Jenner, M.A. Small 8vo. 6s. 


“At once amusing, interesting, and useful in its charac- 


ter." —Observer. 


or, | XIX. 
Crown 8vo, 


By the 
4 the Author of | 


together, that it is not possible to open a page of it without 

| being interested and amused. It is a very , charming 
volume,"'—London Review 

XVII. 

| New Work, Eprrep ny rue Aurnor or “ Mary 

| Power...” 

| 

| 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of VALEN- 
TINE DUVAL. Edited by the Author of “* Mary 
Powell.” Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

| “A more charming book has not appeared for some time 
past. Itisa very excellent addition to biographical litera- 
ture. It does the authoress infinite credit, not only to her 
| head, but to her heart, as her labours have made an English 
public better acquainted witha man who is a bright example 
| for all ages."—Morning Post 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


T° '.7s AND FOREST. Post 8vo. with 
an [llu. . stion, 7s. 6d. 
ie * \ aed w..*ten, and full of kindly feeling.""—Guar- 
di 

XVII. 
By Mrs. Enis, Author of the Mothers of England.” 
| Second Edition, small 8vo. 5s. 
“ It ought to be in the hands of every mother in the land.” 

| —Ilustrated News of the World, 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


CHAPTERS ON WIVES; being 


Sketches of Married Life. Small 8vo. 5s. 


|THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; or 
Mirth and Marvels. Twenty-eighth Thousand. 
| New illustrated Edition, in 2 vols. with all the 
Illustrations by Cruikshank and Leech, 15s.; or in 
1 vol. with illustrated Frontispiece, 5s. 


XX, 


Beautifully bound in claret cloth, or to be had in 
printed cloth. 


BENTLEY'S STANDARD NOVELS. 


| 1. RITA; an Autobiography. 2s. 6¢d.: cloth gilt, 3s. 
2. THE = CLERKS. By A. Trollope. 3s. 6d. ; 
| cleth gilt, 4 
| 3. THE SE wt DETACHED HOUSE. 2s. 6d.; 
cloth gilt, 
| 4. BEVER OL LOW. 
Powell.” 2s. 6¢.; cloth gilt, 3s. 
. VILLAGE BELLES. By the Author of “* Mary 
Powell.” 2s. 6d.; cloth gilt, 3s. 
6. EASTON ANDITS INHABITANTS. By the Hon, 
Eleanor Eden. 2s. 6d. ; cloth gilt, 3s. 
QUITS! By the Author of * The Initials.” 3s. 6d.; 


By the Author of “* Mary 


XXI, 

JAMES’S NAVAL HISTORY OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. New Edition, in 6 handsome 
vols. 30s. with a Portrait to each. 

“ A well timed reprint of a work to which every English- 


2. “UW PICTURES AND OLD PANELS. 
$. HISTORY OF COURT FOOLS. 


XI. XXII. 
THE FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES | CURIOSITIES OF NATURAL HIs- 


TORY. By Francis T. Bvextaxp, M.A., Stu- 
dent of Christ Church, Assistant Surgeon 2d Life 
Guards. 
First Series, small 8vo. with Illustrations, 6s. 
Second Series, small 8vo. with an Illustration, 6s, 
“ This is one of those books that quicken the powers of ob- 


to the world-wide importance of the events he is considering, servation, open the eyes to discern new wonders, and new 
beauties in the works of nature around us, and increase our 

European histury."'"—Spectator. | stores of knowledge and sources of rational enjoyment.”— 
Leader. 


XXIII. 


| DICTIONARY OF CHRISTIAN 


CHURCHES AND SECTS, from the Earliest Ages 
of Christianity. By the Rev. J. B. Manspex, Au- 
thor of the “ Early and Later Puritans.” Third 
Edition, 8vo. handsomely bound, 12s. 

“Mr. Marsden's information is well digested, his judg 


ment sound and impartial, his manner of statement uot only 
clear, but with a sustained vividness.''—Spectator. 


“ A production of great interest and utility.""— Daily News 
“ It has now a well established reputation.”—Star. 
“ It supplies a want long felt.""—Post. 


XXIV. 
DR. DORAN’S POPULAR WORKS. 
New Editions, now ready. 
Se*s in’cloth, 4/. 15s. half-bound, 5/7. 15s. 
° LIy ¢: OF THE PRINCES OF WAI 





Second 
Thousand. Post Svo. 10s. Gd. 

Second Thou- 
sand. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
4. MONARCHS RETIRED FROM BUSINESS, 
Second Thousand. 2 vols. post 8vo. with Illustra- 
tions. 2ls. 
. KNIGHTS AND THEIR DAYS. 
sand. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
6. LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND OF 
THE HOUSE OF HANOVER. Second Thou- 
sand. 2 vols. post 8vo. with IHustrations. 
7. HABITS AND MEN. Third Thousand. Post 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 
8. TABLE TRAITS, WITH SOMETHING ON 
THEM. Second Thousand. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d 
“ Dr. Doran has the happy knack of turning what some 
people would call very heavy material into something as 
light and enlivening as the sparkling wine from sunny 
South.’ —Manchester Examiner. 

XXV. 

NEW WORK ON ALGERIA. 


THE CORSAIR and his CONQUER. 


OR: being a Tour in Algeria. By Henry E. 
Pore. Post Svo. 10s. 6d. 
“A decidedly agreeable work, full of details of customs 
and descriptions of scenery, conveyed in a pleasant and un- 
affected style.""—Atheneum. 
“ An agreeable and genuine book.""—Ezaminer. 
XXVI. 
DR. M‘CAUSLAND’S NEW WORK. 


THE LATTER DAYS OF JERUSA- 


LEM AND ROME, as revealed in Scripture. By 
Dr. M‘Cavstanp, Author of ** Sermons in Stones.” 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

P “The book of a reverent student of Scripture.""—Gwar- 
an. 


Second Thou- 


uo 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, EIGHTH EDITION. 


SERMONS IN STONES, OR SCRIP- 
TURE CONFIRMED BY GEOLOGY. With 


XXVITI. 
STAUNTON’S FAMILY AND 
SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. Small 8vo. strongly 
bound in roan, 5s. 

“ Incomparably the best, the fullest, the most reliable, and 
the most admirably arranged among ail the works of a simi- 
lar kind that have ever come under our notice .""—Sun. 


BENTLEY'S CHEAP EDITIONS OF 
POPULAR STANDARD WORKS. 


1. MEMOIRS AND ESSAYS ON ART, LITERA- 
TURE, AND SOCIAL MORALS. By Mrs. 
Jameson. 2s. 6d. 
2, SALAD FOR THE SOCIAL. By the Author of 
** Salad for the Solitary.” 2s. 6d, 
3. THE STORY OF ITALY. By the Author of 
** Mary Powell.” 3s. 6d 
4. THE BYE-LANES and DOWNS of ENGLAND. 
By Sylvanus. 2s. 6d. 
SAY and SEAL. By the Author of ‘* Wide, Wide 
World.” 2s. 6d. (Rose cloth, 3s. 6d.) 
6. NOTESON NOSES. With Illustrations by Leech. 
2s. 6d, 


¥ 


Also, price Two Shillings. 
CAPTAIN CHAMIER’S Sea Story, * 
ARETHUSA.” 
W. H. MAXWELL’S “ ERIN-GO-BRAGH; o& 
Stories of Irish Life.” 


XXIX. 
BENTLEY'S FAMILY SERIES. 
Well printed and neatly bound. 

Consisting of Works of Amusement, but which at the 

same time afford examples of Christian Faith and 

Practice. The Volumes already published are— 

1. NOT OF THE WORLD. By the Rev. C. B. Tay- 
ler, Author of ** The Records of a Good Man's 
Life.” 2s. 6d.; handsomely bound, 4s. 

2. MADELEINE. A Tale of Auvergne. By Julia 
Kavanagh. 2s, 6d.; handsomely bound, 4s. 

3. THE MARTYRS OF CARTHAGE. By Mrs. 
Webb, Author of “ Naomi.” 2s. 6d. ; handsomely 
bound, 4s. 

Also, price One Shilling and Sixpence. 


‘THE SAUCY 





man.may turn with pride and satisfaction.”— Notes and NATHUSIUS’ STEP BY STEP 
Queries tte nh pase aie he Sco —_ 

* No library, public or he vate, can be said to be complete TRI ru ANSW ERS BEST. 
without this work." —Ler TALES FROM BENTLEY. 4 vols. 1s. 6d. each. 
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